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National Board Ads 
In Magazines Will 
Start In September 


Two Weekly and Two Monthly 
Publications to Carry Insurance 
Message to Public 


10 REACH FARM FIELD TOO 
Campaign Will Continue Until May, 
1934; Last Year’s Response 
from Public Excellent 


The first national magazine advertise- 
ment of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters in the 1933-1934 campaign 
is entitled “Partners in America” and 
will appear in “Time,” issue of Septem- 
ber 11; “Saturday Evening Post,” issue 
of September 16, and in the Septem- 
ber issues of “Nation’s Business” and 
“Credit and Financial 
This advertisement, which pictures stock 
in partnership 


Management.” 


company fire insurance 
with American commerce, industry and 
transportation, will be followed by seven 
other full-page ads, one each month, 
except December, until May, 1934. 

The farm field is to be reached through 
the use of single-column space in the 
Farmer,” 

Home- 


“Capper’s 

Farmer and lowa 
stead,” Agriculturist and 
Farmer,” “Nebraska “Prairie 
Farmer” and “Successful Farming” be- 
October and, 
December issues, running each 
until March, making a total of five in- 


following papers: 
“Wallace’s 
“Wisconsin 


Farmer,” 


omitting the 
month 


ginning in 


sertions, with the exception of “Success- 
ful Farming,” which will run an adver- 
usement also in April. 

Good Response Last Year 


The response to magazine and farm 
paper advertising was so. satisfactory 
last year that a similar plan has been 
adopted for this year. In addition to 
the wide response from readers who 
wrote in for booklets, additional distri- 
bution was obtained through the field- 
men of the various member companies 
ot the National Board, and the adver- 
lsements themselves were in many cases 
feprinted in insurance company house 
organs and in publications of other in- 
dustries as well. 

Through the medium of leading weekly 
and monthly magazines and by the tie- 
ups with subjects of general interest 
throughout the country the National 
Board’s advertising campaign last year 
Was probably more successful in reach- 
ng and influencing the thought of the 
public than in any previous year. There 
'S every reason to believe that the 1933- 
1934 campaign will bring as favorable 
results to stock fire insurance. 

‘Partners in America” offers a book- 
*t, “Your Silent Partner,” which may 
be obtained free by writing to the offices 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
Gnes at 85 John Street, New York 

y. 
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Daily Dose: 6 to 16 


One of the most successful General Agents and per- 
sonal producers in the South, speaking from his own 
and from almost universal experience, said this to a 
group of novice Agents :— 


“There is no short cut. See from six to sixteen people a day, for 
six days in each week, for four weeks in a month. If you do that you 
are bound to learn to write insurance, because you will find that to 
each person you can tell your story just a little better than to the 
previous one. Most of us start out wrong. We want to go after the 
big fellows. But there are so few of them in any ordinary community. 
Put them on your list, but let most of your prospects be of the 
medium class and even some who are not even medium class. Then 
you will never be without prospects.” 


And to draw the most from those six to sixteen daily 
interviews, have at your tongue’s end two or three or- 
ganized sales talks put together by expert sales managers 
or life underwriters, and tested in a conclusive number 
of cases. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 
PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square 

















Growth Of Suicide 
Told In New Book By 
Dr. Louis I. Dublin 


Life Companies Paid $75,000,000 
for Self-Inflicted Deaths 
in 1932 


CURVE MOVING UPWARD 


Subject of Suicides Handled from 
Antiquity to Present 
Time 


Some: blunt statements about suicide 
in the United States appear in a new 
book published this week by Harrison 
Smith and Robert Haas. The book is 
written by Dr. third 
Statistician of the 


Louis I. Dublin, 
vice-president and 
Metropolitan Life, in colaboration with 
Bessie Bunzel, research assistant, statis- 
tical bureau of the Metropolitan Life. 
The name of the book is “To Be or 
Not to Be—A Study of Suicide.” 
Dr. Dublin estimates that the Amer- 
ican life companies paid more than $75,- 
000,000 in suicide claims last year and 
that 1933 claims will amount to still 
more. Discussing the increase in the 
suicide rate among the Ordinary policy- 
holders in the last few years, he said 
that in all ages suicide accounted for 
more than 4%9% in 1930. 
ages of 30 and 39 years, well over 6% 
Not only 
does the rate increase with age but it 


Between the 
of all the deaths are suicides. 


rises rapidly with the amount of the pol- 
icy as a study of reinsurance figures and 
of other large policies clearly show. 
Average Claim 

The average Ordinary suicide claim in 
one large company in 1925 was $2,283 
as compared with an average claim of 
$1,867 for all causes of death. In. 1931, 
the two figures were respectively $3,580 
and $2,216. 
feature of the situation in this particular 


This is the most striking 
company—the great increase in the av- 
erage size of the suicide claim, which 
was much more significant than the in- 
crease in the number of policies. In 
this experience, the percentage of the 
large policies ($10,000 and over) in- 
creased very considerably during these 
seven years. 

In other companies the situation is 
also growing steadily more serious. The 
amount paid out in suicide claims, in 
one company, rose from $390,000 in 1929 
to $740,000 in 1931; and the number of 
claims increased from forty to seventy. 
Another company reported that $202,000 
was paid for suicide claims in 1926 and 
$1,247,000 in 1931. One company paid 
almost $7,500,000 on account of suicide 
in 1932. 

In his book, a most valuable treatment 
of the subject, Dr. Dublin reviews sui- 
cide from ancient times down to date 
in a most comprehensive coverage 
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What do we mean by Time Control? 
It might be defined as an N. R. A. 
Code for life underwriters providing for 


minimum selling hours and conditions to 
accomplish at least a minimum of earn- 
ings. 

In other words, it is intelligent plan- 
ning of daily work, based upon known 
and established ability, planning to as- 


sire (note the word assure) sufficient 
commissions to afford a living. 
Intelligent planning of daily work is 


most essential. The secret of success in 
the life insurance business has been said 
to be a four letter word, W-O-R-K. We 


lo not agree with this limited axiom. 


Aimless, Unplanned Calling Not Enough 

An agent of our acquaintance aver- 
aged fifteen calls a day for a period of 
six months, but only two closing inter- 
views a week. Such work (foot work) 
is operating like a squirrel in a cage. 
The work plan must be based upon es- 
tablished ability; i. e. known ratio of 
eforts to results of the individual agent. 
We do not feel that a standard of ratios 
can be used because of the wide varia- 
tions in abilities, market conditions, 
types of presentations or sales methods 
and types of prospects or contacts. Each 
individual plan must be personalized and 
based upon past records which have es- 
tablished the individual agent’s ratios of 
eforts to results. If these records are 
not available, a stipulated set of ratios 
tan be temporarily adopted until per- 
sonal records permit a revamping of the 
plan. 

The minimum financial returns re- 
quired are the foundation of the plan. 
We are in the life insurance business to 
make a livelihood, and if we are to keep 
ut of erg we must know from 
a financial budge what that living in 

lollars and cents is, in order to set up a 
working plan based upon established 
personal ratios. 

If the financial budget interpreted by 
the ratios to a day’s work calls for more 
work than can be possibly accomplished, 

either one of two things must be done; 
ut down our expenditures, or improve 
ur operating efficiency and, therefore, 
ihe ratios, through more effective pre- 
‘entations and better prospecting. There 
no use wishing for more money if our 
ime control plan does not indicate it 
is possible. However, with an effective 
ine control plan, a new car becomes 
merely one or two more calls every day 
and the re sulting one or two extra clos- 
ng interviews a week. Time control is 
hot an end in itself but a means to the 
ind | of better production. The three 

P's of successful life underwriting, 
Planning, P rospecting aid Presentations, 
ae all of equal importance, but time 
“ntrol planning gives the other two 
"sa chance to accomplish their de- 
served results 


Contacts Must Be Controlled 


Why adopt a time control plan? The 
evidence that with rare exceptions every 
‘uecessful life insurance producer oper- 
ates under one would seem sufficient. 
aed talk about life insurance property 
“ing the only type of asset a man can 
Wn, the values of which he can con- 
rol. Preaching this day in and day out, 
does it not seem anamolous that we 
should not control the most valuable as- 
et We as life insurance agents have, 


Our time ? 
° we hear objections that our most 











By Arthur V. Youngman 


Mutual Benefit, New York City 


valuable asset is our contacts? Of great 
value, yes, but without the control of 
our time to effectively use these con- 
tacts we fail to agree that they are the 
most valuable. We all probably know 
men in the business with wonderful con- 
tacts who fail to cash in on them be- 
cause of inefficient operations, namely, 
lack of time control. If we are in the 
life insurance business we might as well 
recognize the fact that we must be busi- 
ness men in the business of life insur- 
ance. The first requisite of any suc- 
cessful business is effective executive 
control. It is our belief that a time con- 
trol plan is absolutely essential if we 
are to have effective executive control 
of our business. 


Records and Forms Should Not Be 


Too Involved 


Certain mechanical steps and forms 
are necessary to set up any effective 
time control. We will outline the es- 


sentials that we feel should be covered, 
with the thought that each agent can 
work out his own forms and method of 
getting the plan into operation. 

Care should be taken that records and 
forms be not so involved as to defeat 
their purpose because of the time re- 
quired to keep them up. This list may 
seem imposing and complicated. If you 
are not an airplane pilot, sitting in the 
cockpit of a plane and glancing at the 
instrument panel and controls will make 
you wonder how the pilot knows what 
to do. Just as the trained pilot could 
not fly without all of these indicators, 
(and operating the plane with them is a 
simple procedure for him) so the me- 
chanics of a simple but effective time 
control plan become second nature to an 
agent who has used them for just a 
short time. 

As stated before, the foundation of a 
nlan is the financial budget, either item- 
ized or in round fieures, the amount of 
income necessary during the vear, with 
deductions from this sum, of properly 
discounted renewals for savings and de- 
ferred commissions, and the final sum 
arrived at is the amount required in a 
year from new first-year commissions. 


Keeping Tab on Ourselves 


In order to establish our work under 
“Time Control,” we must have past rec- 
ords of our own operations in order to 
set up the following facts and ratios: 

1. Number of days during the year 
that we actually solicit life insurance. 
(We don’t mean come to work, but the 
number of selling days when we go out 
to sell people.) It may surprise others 
as it did us, how many out of the 365 days 
in a year are not used in the selling 
field. 

2. The average size paid-for case. 

3. The average first-vear commission 
per $1,000 of new paid-for business. 

4. The ratio of closing interviews 
(presentations with at least three at- 
tempts to close) to paid-for applications. 

5. The ratio of contacts (face to face 
with prospect) to closing interviews. 

6. The ratio of calls 
telephone) to contacts. 

With these facts we are now in a po- 
sition to set up a time control plan in 
the following manner: 


(personal, not 


As an illustration we are using cer- 
tain facts and ratios below to work 
out a time control plan. These ra- 


tios should in no event be consid- 
ered a standard. The only effective 
standard can be the individual’s own 
experience. 


To Reach a Goal of $5,000 First 


Commission 


Let us say that $5,000 of first com- 
missions are required. With a past ex- 
perience average paid case of $5,000 and 
average commissions per $1,000 of $15, 
or a first year commission of $75 per 
paid case, it will be necessary to have 
67 or 68 paid cases a year, say 68. With 
a ratio of closing interviews to paid ap- 
plications of 8-1, we must have 544 in- 
terviews a year. With a ratio of 3 con- 
tacts to a closing interview, we must 
have 1,632 contacts a year. With our 
ratio of calls to contacts being 1% to 1, 
we would require 2,448 calls. Then, 
breaking this down to a daily program 
(if working 250 days), our plan would 
set up as follows: 


Each day: 
10 calls 
& contacts 
2-1/5 closing interviews. The frac- 
tional closing interview can be 
made up by 3 interviews one day 
a week. This might be obtained 
from night work. 
Now that our plan is set up, the only 
other mechanics are forms for records 
and daily planning to help us work our 
plan. 


Two Record Sheets 


We use two record sheets, a monthly 
and daily one. Both sheets record only 
the things necessary to establish the ra- 
tios, namely: 1. Number of calls; 2. 
Number of contacts; 3. Number of clos- 
ing ccseapte 4. Applications obtained 
and amount; 5. Amount of paid-for busi- 
ness. pnd with no life insurance 
are recorded, with a note, as an amount 
of insurance equivalent to the commis- 
sion divided by our average commission 
per $1,000 of insurance. 

To make the keeping of daily records 
easy, the back of the daily plan sheet or 
card, explained below, has a place to re- 
cord the results of each day’s work. We 
have found that noting on this record, 
as each call is made, the result thereof, 
eliminates wasted time and tedious effort 
at the end of the day in makine this 
record. The daily records can be re- 
tained and once a week or month: trans- 
ferred to the monthly record. 


Daily and Weekly Plan Sheet or Card 


The last two forms are the daily and 
weekly plan sheet or card. The daily 
plan sheet having spaces to record an- 


pointments for the day, new names to be 
called on, names listed for closing inter- 
views, names to obtain prospects from 
and names for service calls. Much has 
been said, and well, about planning our 
work the night before. We have found, 
at the suggestion of one of our asso- 
ciates, that a weekly plan sheet is of 
great assistance to this end. This weck- 
ly plan sheet is merely a larger dupli- 
cate of the dailv plan sheet. With this 
it becomes necessary to review our pros- 
pect files only once a week instead of 
nightly and at that time record enough 
of the various types of names for a 
week’s work. Planning the night be- 
fore, then, merely becomes the process 
of taking off the weekly plan sheet the 
names geographically near each other 


Ss TIME CONTROL WORTH WHILE? 
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for the next day’s work. ‘A call by a 
friend or salesman late in the day, our 
wife’s suggestion that we go to the 


movies, a game of bridge, will then. not 
result in the next day’s work not being 


properly planned. One can always find 
five minutes in which to transpose the 
names from the weekly sheet to the 
daily sheet. 
The Daily Schedule 

Finally a daily schedule completes the 
inechanics. It must be a schedule that 
allots a definite time to dictation and 


planning presentations, telephoning and 
ihe balance of time out of the office. 
Now-a-days that must be a large bal- 
ance. 

Now we are all set to go. We know 
what we have to earn and what we have 
to earn it. Without the ambition 
o succeed and the will to work the plan, 
all this is of no avail. That vital motive 
power must, however, come from within 
No plan can create, but a time control 
plan can stimulate and help to maintain 
it, because of the chartered course of 
operation and the means to im- 
provement and development. Such a 
time control plan, with results of actual 
operation checked weekly or monthly 
against the requirements established, 
easily points out the weak spots in our 
sales procedure and permits the placing 
of the greatest emphasis in our study 
and endeavors for improvement 
that en needed 


to do 


assist 


where 


phasis is most 


Brings Confidence 


ves the value (to 
plan he wil 


When experience pr 
the individual) of such a 





gain the confidence in himself knowing 

and believing that by following the plat 

he will lessen his financial worries; he . 
will be a success. This may be hard to 

believe but it is, nevertheless, a fact as 

proven by the experiences of many 

avents. 


known and 
eft rts to 


Such a plan, based upon 
established personal ratios of 


results, if put into actual practice every 
day, will, in effect, guarantee you the 
financial returns on which it is based 


discouragement, 
source tT inspira 
provement. You 

your own busi- 


Instead of cause for 
vour records will be a 
tion and intelligent in 
will be an executive of 
ness with control of your own future by 
virtue of definite objectives and the 
means to obtain these objectives 
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Charles V. Cromwell New McMillen 
Production Manager; Succeeds Hill 


Charles V. Cromwell, an “outdoor 
man” from the woods of Michigan who 
has been a successful production man- 
ager since 1919, has been appointed to 
succeed Grant L. Hill as production man- 
ager of the Clifford L. McMillen agency 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life in New 
York. Mr. Hill on September 1 
to the home office at Milwaukee to be- 
come director of agencies for the North- 


goes 


western Mutual succeeding the late 
Charles H. Parsons 
Mr. Cromwell was born in Saginaw, 


Mich., in the lumber days of 1885. After 
finishing high school he started working 
in the lumber yards there. After a few 
summers of that he became a hotel clerk. 
In the hotel he met a large number of 
traveling salesmen, liked them, and final- 
ly became one. 

He joined forces with his father-in- 
law in the wholesale shoe business in 
Chicago, and continued successfully in 
this line until the war machine absorbed 
all the available leather to be made into 
shoes for soldiers and all but closed up 
the civilian shoe dealer. 

Joining the Y. M. C. A. in its war 
work, Mr. Cromwell was sent to Paris, 
where he was in charge of the Hotel de 
Pavillion, looking out for the needs of 
American and other soldiers in that dis- 
trict. He was also at Treves in the 
occupied area just before the end of the 
war. He didn’t return immediately, but 
remained in Paris until late in 1919, 
working with the soldiers who were still 
there. 

Blind Lead Brought Job 

When he finally returned to New York 
he elected to stay here instead of going 
West and looked about for a job. Find- 
ing them scarce he advertised in a news- 
paper and received a number of replies. 
One was a blind lead and he decided to 
follow that one. It brought him to the 
office on Fortieth Street of Henry Hunt- 
ington, a branch manager for the L. A 
Cerf agency of the Mutual Benefit. 

He was little afraid of the life insur- 
ance business, as he feared he could 
never become a high class salesman, but 
he agreed to attend a class at the main 
office of the Cerf agency. David B 
Adler, now a general agent for the Penn 
Mutual, was the instructor of the class, 
and Mr. Cromwell became “sold” on the 
life insurance business. 

“Under Dave Adler,” said Mr. Crom- 
well, “I learned how to use the habit 
‘talk, or ‘organized sales presentation’ as 
they are now called. I’ve continued to 
use these talks throughout my life in- 
surance career, and they are still in my 
opinion the backbone of the business, 
especially for the new man.” 

Joins Keane-Patterson 

Mr. Cromwell remained with the Cerf 
agency for seven years, leaving in 1925 
to join Donald Keane and Lloyd Pat- 
terson when they withdrew to establish 
the Keane-Patterson Agency of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life. He was ap- 
pointed superintendent of agents in the 
new organization. 

Mr. Cromwell continued with the 
Keane-Patterson agency until 1929, when 


PESQUERA’S AUGUST RECORD 
Puerto Rican Wrote Sixty-four Appli- 
cations in One Day this Month; All 
with Premium Prepaid 
Mariano R. Pesquera, general agent 
in Puerto Rico for the Bankers Na- 
tional Life of Jersey City, wrote sixty- 
four applications on that number of lives 





on one day early this month. Every 
application had full premium payment 
for the first year. Seconded by Jorge 


Bird, Jr.. Mr. Pesquera wrote $103,500 
during the first fifteen days of August 


he was made assistant general agent to 
H. N. Fell, who opened a general agency 
for the Massachusetts Mutual Life on 
Forty-second Street. In 1932 when Mr. 
Fell resigned to return to personal pro- 
duction, Charles V. Cromwell joined the 
McMillen Agency of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life. 

Mr. Cromwell’s philosophy of life in- 
surance selling is to sell the little ones 

the big cases will take care of them- 


selves. He likes to prospect among ex- 
ecutives ranging from 28 to 50 vears 
of age; vice-presidents, managers and 


heads of departments, men with fairly 
good salaries who are growing. He lists 
as preferred prospects married men who 
have two or more children. 

In keeping with his “woodsy” upbring- 
ing he now lives in an old house back 
from the road in Westport, Conn., and 
owns a 30) acre tract of forest land up 
in the Adirondacks on Black River be- 


tween Utica and Old Forge, where he 
frequently goes to camp out, hunt and 
fish. 


Er ic 


FRATERNAL JUVENILE LIMITS 


Superintendent Van Schaick Rules that 
New Maximum Applies to Aggregate 
of All Policies 

Maximum juvenile benefits cannot be 
carried on a single life in both a fra- 
ternal benefit society and a commercial 
life insurance company, New York Su- 
perintendent Van Schaick has informed 
the fraternal benefit societies authorized 
to operate in New York. Calling atten- 
tion to the recent amendment to the New 
York Insurance Law which increased the 
amount of death benefits payable under 
juvenile certificates issued by fraternal 
benefit societies to the same limits pre- 
scribed for commercial life companies, 
the superintendent stated that these lim- 
its apply in the aggregate and not sep- 
arately to each of the two classes of 
insurance. 

If separate certificates and policies are 
issued upon the life of a child, the aggre- 
gate amount of benefits payable there- 
under should not exceed the allowable 
maximum for either class of insurer. 

Superintendent Van Schaick has asked 
the fraternal benefit societies to amend 


do ther Cir, 


2 ann — —=—=—=—== 
ACACIA RICHMOND CHANGE 
Joseph Y. Gayle has been appointed 
general agent for the Acacia Mutual 
Life in Richmond, Va., and forty com. 
ties of that state. Mr. Gayle has been 
with the Travelers in Richmond for sey- 
eral years past. He succeeds J, D, Mc. 
joined the 

Standard Life in that city. 


Ilwaine who has 


J efferson 


EQUITABLE “LADIES’ 


The Equitable Society held 


DAY” 

a “Ladies 
Day” selling campaign on Tuesday of 
this week as part of the William Alex- 
ander Drive, on which every Equitable 
agent tried for at least one application 
on the life of some woman, either for 
life insurance or old age security. 


ie 
their infantile certificates, if necessary 
to conform with this ruling. In order 
to avoid the expense which would be ip- 
curred in reprinting these forms at this 
time, the Insurance Department. js 
granting a reasonable extension until the 
present supply is exhausted, provided a 
stamped endorsement covering the Te- 
quirements of the ruling is carried on 
each certificate delivered in New York 


% age %, 
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THE JAMES ELTON BRAGG AGENCY 
of 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE CORTLANDT 7-1737 
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Chicago Program for 
A. L. C. Legal Section 


HAS WIDE VARIETY OF TOPICS 





Chairman R. F. Baird Announces Speak- 
ers; Sessions To Be Held Octo- 
ber 9 and 10 at Edgewater Beach 





Varied legal matters ranging from the 
constitutional status of insurance and 
mortgage moratoria to the often dis- 
cussed but ever tricky matter of sun- 
stroke as an accident are on the pro- 
oram for discussion at the Legal Section 
of the American Life Convention, which 
yill have its sessions October 9 and 10 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chi- 
cago. The program has just been an- 
nounced by Richard F. Baird, general 
counsel of the Lincoln National and 
chairman of the session. ue 

Following the opening formalities on 
Monday, Judge Byron K. Elliott, man- 
aver and general counsel of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention, will present a re- 
view of 1933 life insurance decisions. _ 

A discussion on sunstroke as an acci- 
dent will be given by J. F. Finlay, gen- 
eral counsel of the Interstate Life & Ac- 
cident, Chattanooga. 

C. Petrus Peterson, general counsel for 
the Bankers Life of Nebraska, will open 
the afternoon program with “Emergency 
Insurance Legislation and Mortgage 
Moratoria—Conflict Between Constitu- 
tional Limitations and the Police Power.” 

Acquirement of title through foreclo- 
sure and incidents thereto will be con- 
sidered by “Dexter Hamilton, general 
counsel, Southwestern Life, Dallas. 

Tuesday Program 

The program as announced for Tues- 
day, October 10, is as follows: 

“Mysterious Disappearances,” Frank 
E. Spain, general counsel, Liberty Na- 
tional Life, Birmingham, Ala. 

“The Effect of the Policy Provision 
that in the Absence of Fraud all State- 
ments in the Application shall be Deemed 
Representations and not Warranties,” 
John R. Schindel, general counsel, Co- 
lumbia Life, Cincinnati. 

“Analysis and Restatement of the Law 
Relating to Agreements of Reinsurance,” 
C. J. Clover, assistant counsel, Lincoln 
National Life. 

“Review of 1932-1933 Legislative and 
Departmental Action,” Ralph H. Kast- 
ner, attorney, American Life Convention. 

At each session of the Legal Section 
time will be’ set aside for an open forum 
discussion of legal questions of interest 
to life insurance attorneys, including 
points touched in the formal papers pre- 
sented to the Section. 


EMANCIPATOR’S “NEWS SHEET” 
Tear-Out Page for Use in Sending in 
Items Included in Lincoln Na- 
tional Publication 
To facilitate news gathering among the 
members of the Lincoln National field 
lorce the Emancipator, company house 
organ, has in its August issue a tear-out 
news sheet” for the agent to use in re- 
Porting news, both for the Emancipator 
itself and also for material that the com- 
pany’s publicity writers can rewrite and 
telease to the local newspapers through 
the company’s regular publicity channels. 
Printed on one edge of the sheet is a 
€scription of what constitutes news for 
such usage. F. L. Fisher is editor of the 

Emancipator. 


GENERAL AGENTS BOX 

Louis (Kid) Kaplan, noted boxer, is 
Now a producer for the Bankers National 
Life in Hartford, and refereed a boxing 
match between two general agents of the 
company at a recent outing of the Con- 
Recticut and Massachusetts agencies at 
the Holyoke Canoe Club. The contend- 
i, were Harry Baker, general agent for 
Massachusetts, and Abraham Goldstein, 
Ger agent for Connecticut. The fight 
“ted twenty seconds and Goldstein won. 














Square 
The “New Deal’ 





A real opportunity to do a worth- 
while job lies ahead for the salesman 
of life insurance. 


Family providers are returning to work in 
nearly every section of this country 


and Canada. 


But this “new deal” will not be a “square 
deal” for dependent wives and children 
until uninsured husbands and fathers 
regain what life insurance protection 
they may have surrendered. 


Convince them of this truth! 
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Haviland-Gibbs Form 
Penn Mutual Agency 


BOTH NEW YORK AND NEWARK 





Present Haviland Agency in Newark Ex- 
panding; Home Office Superintend- 
ent Joins as Partner 
A new Penn Mutual agency to have 
offices both in New York City and New- 
ark, N. J., has been formed with John 
T. Haviland and John E. Gibbs as gen- 
eral agents. The partnership will be- 

come effective November 1. 
The present Haviland agency of the 
Penn Mutual in Newark will be used as 








JOHN T. HAVILAND 


a base and offices will be opened in New 
York City to accommodate the part of 
the New Jersey personnel operating in 
New York. A program of agency build- 
ing will be carried on in the metropoli- 
tan district. 

Assisting in the agency building plan 
will be John C. Elliott, Harry Ross, Jr., 





JOHN E. GIBBS 


and John A. Ramsay, at present the su- 
pervisory staff of the Haviland agency. 
Mr. Ross will make his headquarters in 
New York while the partners’ time will 
be divided between the two offices. 

Mr. Gibbs has been regional superin- 
tendent of agencies for the Penn Mu- 
tual in the eastern department. The new 
partnership was announced by Vice- 
President Frank H. Davis of the com- 
pany this week 

Haviland Trained Many Managers 

Mr. Haviland began his life insurance 
career in 1916 when he became a spe- 
cial agent for the Travelers Newark 
agency. A vear later he was appointed 
nanager of life, accident and health for 
New Jersey. 

In 1919 Mr. Haviland was appointed 
agency manager for the Equitable So 
ciety at 200 Fifth Avenue in New York 
City, where he remained for nine years, 
moving the agency to 254 Fifth Avenue. 
The agency he built there paid for $14,- 
000,000 annually, and he also developed 
from his agents nine men who are now 
successful managers. 

Mr. Haviland returned to Newark in 
November of 1930 to take the Penn Mu- 
tual’s general agency for northern New 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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Demands Company Take 
Home Owners’ Bonds 


MORTGAGOR GOES INTO COURT 
Gets Injunction Against Foreclosure by 
Missouri State Life; Case to Be 
Heard September 9 





An action to compel a life insurance 
company to accept bonds of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation in settlement 
of a mortgage about to be foreclosed 
was recently started in a Dallas court. 
The is of particular interest at 
this time because the matter of such 
substitution in the case of distressed 
mortgagors is under consideration by the 


case 


companies. 

Foreclosure proceedings ~had been 
started by the Dallas loan representa- 
tive of the Missouri State Life against 
W. D. Trotter, the mortgagor, who got 
a temporary injunction from the court 
on the issue that the company should 
take the Home Owners’ Loan ends in 
liquidation of the mortgage. The case 
will be heard September 9. 

The Missouri State Life, it is \under- 
stood, has no rule against accepting the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation bonds 
considering each case individually. Of- 
ficers of the company have expressed the 
desire to co-operate with home owners 
who are delinquent to the fullest extent 
consistent with the company’s position 
as trustee of policyholders’ funds. The 
corporation bonds bear 4% interest. 


AGENTS’ LICENSES REVOKED 

Superintendent of Insurance George S. 
Van Schaick has revoked the licenses 
of James Riordan, 350 Fifth Avenue, and 
of Walter V. Keenan, 90 William Street, 
both of New York City. 

Riordan, licensed as a general insur- 
ance broker and as an agent of a casu- 
alty, a fire and six life insurance compa- 
nies, was charged with the violation of 
Section 50 of the Insurance Law in that 
he aided an unauthorized insurance com- 
pany in the transaction of business in 
this state. 

Keenan, licensed as a general insur- 
ance broker and as an agent of a life 
insurance company, was charged with 
failure to properly account for premi- 
ums collected. 





AGAIN MGR. OF GUHNE SYSTEM 
Karl J. Guhne has resigned as general 
agent of the State Mutual Life at St. 
Louis and returns to the management of 
the Guhne System of Visible Policy An- 
alysis Service which he originated six 
years ago. Headquarters are St. Louis. 
Mr. Guhne resumes his national activity, 
as in the past, with agency talks, educa- 
tional work and class instructions. 


IRELAND SYRACUSE DINER 


Stephen Ireland, vice-president of the 
State Mutual Insurance Co. of Worces- 
ter, Mass., was a guest of the staff of 
the Syracuse office of that company at 
a dinner held recently in the up-state 
city. Representatives from both the 
Syracuse and Utica districts were pres- 
ent in large numbers. 


Mutual Life Makes 
New England Changes 


TWO NEW MANAGERS APPOINTED 





J. A. Lanigan Te Open Manchester, 
N. H., Office; Herbert S. Manthe Suc- 
ceeds R. W. Cheney, Springfield 





A rearrangement of its New England 
territory involving agency 
changes is to be made by the Mutual 
Life of New York, effective October 1. 

For several years the states of Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire have been 
under the managership of the Spring- 
field, Mass., agency, but a new agency is 
to be established in Manchester, N. H., 
under Joseph A. Lanigan to handle busi- 
ness of these two states. 

The Providence, R. I. territory is to 
have a resident manager instead of being 
under the jurisdiction of the Worcester 
agency. The Worcester agency is to be 
discontinued and its territory added to 
the Springfield agency. 

At Springfield Herbert S. Manthe, now 
of Newark, will succeed R. W. Cheney, 
who is retiring from active service. His 
territory will cover the counties of Berk- 
shire, Franklin, Hampden, Hampshire 
and Worcester in Massachusetts. 

Mr. Manthe went with the company 
at the home office in 1917 and went into 
the field in 1920. He was made super- 
intendent of awents at Newark in 1926, 
and in 1927 became agency organizer 
there. 

Joseph A. Lanigan, who is to open the 
new Manchester, N. H., office in the 
Amoskeag Bank Building there, is at 
nresent in agencv work for the company 
in New York. He entered the service 
of the company at the home office in 
1903, and after many years there entered 
the field in 1915 in New York. In 1925 
he was anpointed sunerintendent of 
azents in Providence, but returned to 
New York in 1927 to do agency work 
here. 

James F. Ferre, who for several vears 
represented the company in both Wor- 
cester and Providence, will under the 
new arrangement concentrate his mana- 
gerial work in Rhode Island. 


several 





DOES WELL WITH DIRECT MAIL 

Through direct mail activities Frank 
W. Henson of the Newark office, Provi- 
dent Mutual, and secretary of the Life 
Underwriters Association of Northern 
New Jersey, obtained for the first six 
months of 1933 $47,500 in paid-for pro- 
duction with gross premiums of $1,700. 
This fact has been pointed out by Mr. 
Henson to show the evidence of response 
and the value of direct-mail. 





J. G. WEIL’S QUARTER CENTURY 

J. G. Weil, a leading producer of the 
Mutual Benefit in Kentucky, celebrated 
his twenty-fifth anniversary with the 
company last week. He is district agent 
at Owensboro, Ky. 


JUMPS OFF BRIDGE 
Sam Kamin, formerly an agent for the 
Western & Southern Life in Cincinnati, 
leaped sixty feet from a bridge to a 


roadway recently and was seriously in- 
jured. 





General Agent’s plan of interest. 


A letter will find out. 


111 North Broad Street 





OHIO—Akron, Canton, Cincinnati, 
Columbus, Lima, 
and Youngstown. 


Established General Insurance Firms in these cities may find our new 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Toledo, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 















Northwestern National 
Issues New Policy 


HOLDS CHICAGO CONVENTION 





President O. J. Arnold Tells Field Force 
of Company’s Excellent Financial 
Position 





At the convention of the Northwestern 
National, meeting in Chicago this week, 
a new policy, The Readjustment Life, 
was announced. It has a low first year 
premium, increasing slightly each year 
until in the sixth it reaches a level pre- 
mium. The company’s new business dur- 
ing first six months of this year in- 
creased (exclusive of group) 25.5% over 
same period 1932. 

Addressing nearly 325 field men and 
members of their families attending the 
largest agency convention in the com- 
pany’s history, President O. J. Arnold 
opened the meeting Tuesday morning 
with a brief review of the performance 
of life insurance during the final phases 
of the depression and painted an encour- 
aging picture of the future both for 
business as a whole and for Northwest- 
ern National. 

In his address Mr. Arnold said that 
Northwestern National Life showed a 
gain in its 1932 insurance account and 
that during the first six months of 1933 
it increased its new business exclusive 
of group insurance 25.5% as compared 
with the same period in 1932, while the 
business of all companies as a whole 
showed a decrease of 19%. 

“An encouraging sign,” President Ar- 
nold said, “is that this year the amount 
of cash disbursed by the company for 
policy loans has steadily decreased. Im- 
provement in this item has been so 
marked that current monthly payments 
are running at approximately 30% of 
what they were.” 

J. Stewart Hale, actuary, announced 
the new rate book and the new policy. 
Several outstanding changes and im- 
provements have been made in the rate 
book’s contents and arrangement, per- 
haps the most important being the sep- 
aration of its contents into four main 
divisions, (1) participating policies, (2) 
Guaranteed Premium Reduction policies 
(participating after 10th year), (3) non- 
participating policies, and (4) instructions 
to agents. The book is carefully indexed. 

The new policy which Mr. Hale an- 
nounced is the Readjustment Life Policy, 
with a very low premium the first year 
increasing slightly each year until in the 
sixth when it reaches a level premium. 
The policy is fully participating. The 
sixth and subsequent premiums are sub- 
stantially less than an ordinary life pre- 
mium at the attained age, and on poli- 
cies issued at the younger ages a nor- 
mal dividend will keep the net premium 
always below the initial premium on a 
whole life policy issued even at the origi- 
nal age. 





NEW PITTSBURGH DIRECTORS 

Two new directors of the Pittsburgh 
Life Underwriters’ Association have been 
named to fill vacancies: Frank A. Gold 
of the Mutual Life of New York and 
C. Brainerd Metheny of the Equitable 
of Iowa. 












INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Policies Are Issued from Birth to Sixty-Five Years Next 
Birthday 


A comparative statement of the Company’s progress during the last ten 
years shows a remarkable achievement. 
by 141.9%; the admitted assets have shown a gain of 492.2%. 
reserves for the protection of policyholders have expanded by 545.6%; and the 
insurance in force has increased by 152.6%. 

OVER ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR MILLIONS IN FORCE 


A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 


a 


Steering Committee _ 
Of New Ad Association 


ANNOUNCED BY K. H. MATuHus 





B. N. Mills, Stephen Swisher, N. p 
Phelps, S. M. Gamble, Chairmen of | 
Committees; Bart Leiper, Tem- 
porary Secretary 





The new Life Advertisers Association 
meets in Chicago at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel September 25-26-27. Pend. 
ing its organization a general Steering 
committee has been announced by Ken- 
ilworth H. Mathus, editor of publica. 
tions for the Connecticut Mutual, and 
an active factor in the new association, 

The steering committee will consist of 
fifteen members, each of whom has cer. 
tain specific duties to perform, as fol- 
lows: 

Bert N. Mills, Bankers Life, chair. 
man new constitution committee; Cyrus 
T. Steven, Phoenix Mutual; Clifford EF). 
vins, Imperial Life, and Robert G. Rich- 
ards, Atlantic Life, members of commit- 
tee. 

Stephen Swisher, Equitable of Iowa: 
chairman nominating committee ; Thomas 
J. Hammer, Protective Life; Troy M, 
Rodlun, Acacia Mutual, members of com- 
mittee. 

Nelson D. Phelps, Northwestern Mu- 


tual: chairman hotel and registration 
committee. 

Bart Leiper, Pilot Life: temporary 
secretary. : 
Charles C. Fleming, Life Insurance 


Co. of Virginia: temporary treasurer. 

Seneca M. Gamble, Volunteer State 
Life: chairman, program committee. 

General Invitation To Attend 

Jerome Young, Monarch Life: chair- 
man exhibit committee. 

Rex Magee, Lamar Life; R. C. Bud- 
long, Northwestern National; Kenil- 
worth H. Mathus, Connecticut Mutual: 
advisory committeemen. 

Mr. Mathus says all members of life 
insurance home offices who are inter- 
ested in life insurance advertising, di- 
rect mail, sales promotion and conser- 
vation are invited to attend the Edge- 
water Beach convention. 





TO DRAFT NEW CONSTITUTION 





Ad Conference Committee of Four Se- 
lected by President Withe; to Make 
Report at Briarcliff Meeting 

Pursuant to a vote of the executive 
committee of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference, President Stanley F. Withe 
has appointed the following committee 
to draft a new constitution and by-laws 
to be presented at the annual meeting 
of members to be held at Briarcliff Sep- 
tember 25 and 26. 

They are Frank Price, Prudential, 
chairman; John Murphy, Pan-American 
Life; Cyrus T. Steven, Phoenix Mutual 
Life; Harold E. Taylor, American of 
Newark, and C. E. Rickerd, Standard 
Accident. . 

Plans for the meeting are now being 
made by the convention committee, 
which is preparing a program of interest 
to life, fire and casualty advertising men. 
The advance registration indicates 4 
large attendance by members from each 
group. 
rf 





The premium income has increas 
The policy 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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CHARLES V. CROMWELL 


Whose appointment as Production Manager of this Agency is a 
most popular one with his associates. Mr. Cromwell's Integrity, 
Demonstrated Capacity, Years of Successful Experience in New 
York City's Life Underwriting Circles, and Sound Agency Build- 
ing Ideas combine to make him a most worthy successor to 
Grant L. Hill, recently appointed Director of Agencies of 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CLIFFORD L. McMILLEN 
General Agent 


Main Office 11th Floor, 347 Madison Avenue 
Times Square Branch — 35th Floor, 1450 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephones: VAn 3-5500 and LAck 4-3687 
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Keeping in Touch With the Best Ideas. 
Up With the Man in the Field. A Clearing House 
of Advice and Opinion. 
Why Do I Not Get Results I Feel I Am Entitled To? 


Checking 


Where Do I Fall Down? 


Re-Building A Presentation 


Life ( 
fact that many men limit the 


let certain fears unconsciously interfere with their creative ability. 
Don’t you think if you put this plan through there would be an entirely 
attitude on your part through having taken care of things in a 

One of my clients told me that it had made a marked difference 
better 


own case, 
different mental 
constructive we ay 
in his capacity to get 
look at things in that way? 


bigger and 


” 


Insurance Salesman (starting to go) 
success they could obtain in business because 


“Have you ever given any thought to the 
they 
Take in your 


results in his work. Did you ever 


Impressiveness In Selling 


Impressiveness is that quality in a sales- 
man’s spoken presentation which tends to 


cause his hearer to lend serious atten- 
tion to what is being said. 
The first and most obvious quality 


needed for the attainment of impressive- 
ness is sincerity—the speaker’s conviction 
that he is telling the truth. Now telling 
the truth always has one remarkable ef- 
fect upon a man’s choice of words. The 
more convinced he is that what he says 
is true and that what he proposes is really 
desirable, the more he will be drawn to- 
wards using the simplest words and talk- 
ing in the most direct and simple man- 
ner, without any fuss and feathers. The 
salesman who lashes himself into a pas- 
sion of oratory is usually not only an 


insincere but an unsuccessful salesman as 
well. 

The life insurance salesman whose bus- 
iness it is to introduce to keen business 
minds new ideas involving greater or 
smaller expenditures must be impressive 
in his manner. But this mainly means 
that he must be intensely in earnest, yet 
quiet and calm, simple in his manner of 
Speech, and especially careful to keep ever 
before him the aim of his whole argu- 
ment; that is, he should make a logical 
presentation of his proposal, of its ad- 
vantages, and of the correct answers to 
objections made against it; and, to achieve 
this, he must put it forth clearly, sym- 
pathetically, impressively, but for this rea- 
son, simply, quietly and sincerely. True 
power is silent. The sun lifts many mil- 
lion tons of matter in the air every day 
without a sound. 


Testing Prospective Salesman’s Level 


Vice-President : 

One of the very first things to consider 
is to approximate the level of the prospec- 
tive life insurance salesman’s possible con- 
tacts with his fellow men. If he is 
markedly a member of a race or special 
class, it will usually follow that results 
will run to extremes. Either the man will 
stand out as a leader in the special class 
or he will find himself limited by the 
narrow market supplied by that class. 

If he is not markedly a member of any 
race and it is difficult to find anything 
unusual about his appearance or behavior, 
then he may be the sort of person who 
is “all things to all men,” with unusual 
possibilities for success as a life insur- 
ance salesman. When one man assumes 
the initiative in calling upon another the 
more easily he can make himself one 
with the other the more easily will con- 
fidence be established. 

I am assuming here that other things 
are equal. If your prospective life in- 
surance salesmen have personality (stimu- 
lus-value), good general intelligence and 
the desire for social activity, a fairly sat- 


isfactory basis is laid for their success. 


But there are so many variables to be con- 
sidered that it is difficult to advise you 
without making a series of tests and actu- 
ally meeting the men themselves. 


The level of their contacts is not so 
easily ascertained. It is easy to be led 
astray by general appearance. A man’s 
clothes may indicate vanity or careless- 


ness as well as his manner, but there is 
no evidence because a man shows a habit 
in one direction that he will have the same 
habit in another. Neatness in personal 
appearance does not necessarily mean 
neatness of mind. A _ sluggish manner 
does not mean all-round  sluggishness. 
Skills in one field like logic does not 


necessarily mean that there are skills in 
mathematics. 
The individual interviewed may be 


nervous and high-strung and show him- 
self to the worst possible advantage. The 
conditions of the interview should be as 
nearly as possible like those of actual 
life. It is sometimes better to meet the 
possible candidate at lunch or in some 
activity where there will be a leveling up 


(Continued on Page 10) 





AGE ano STABILITY — 


continue to be the 
outstanding qualifications of 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1848 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
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Can He Pay? 


The important question in pros- 
pecting today is, “Can he pay?” 
Fidelity agents learn this in ad- 
vance, through their lead service, 
in thousands of cases. This con- 
It increases the num- 
ber of hours face to face with 
interested prospects. 
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serves time. 
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More Interviews—More Sales 


The 1932 experience shows that 
the ratio of calls to interviews to 
sales is greatly improved when 
agents go in behind the lead serv- 
ice. Present day selling demands 
the concentration on _ interested 
prospects, able to buy, developed 


by this Fidelity service. 
Send for booklet 


“The Company Back of the 
Contract” 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT President 
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THE FORMULA 
of SUCCESS 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
language. The facts can be simply stated. People need to 
be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 

and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes Annuities and 
all standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 
to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
New York, N. Y: 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President an 
Manager of Agencies 
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Many Insurance People 
At Sinclair Funeral 


ABOUT 500 ATTEND SERVICE 





Metropolitan Life Manager for Thirty 
Years in New York Had Distinguished 


Career; Prominent Scotsman 





About 500 persons including a large 
number of insurance people attended the 
funeral of Donald G. C, Sinclair last 
Saturday at the Central Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in Brooklyn. Mr. Sinclair 





DONALD G. C. SINCLAIR 


died on August 17 as mentioned briefly 
in The Eastern Underwriter last week. 

All the managers of the Metropolitan 
in the Greater New York district at- 
tended the funeral. Among those from 
the head office were Vice-Presidents 
Leroy A. Lincoln, Samuel Milligan, 
James E. Kavanagh, John C. Knight, J. 
P. Bradley, superintendent of agencies; 
E. A. Tomlinson, manager of Group in 
the metropolitan district. Among former 
oficers of the company at the funeral 
were James S. Roberts and James Vic- 
tor Barry. Many Metropolitan agents, 
including those from Mr. Sinclair’s of- 
fice, attended. Among men from other 
companies was George A. Kederick, 
Brooklyn manager, New York Life. 

Mr. Sinclair, who was manager of the 
Murray Hill district of the Metropolitan 
Life, had been with the company for 
nearly forty years and was for many 
years not only one of the leading man- 
agers of that company but a prominent 
figure in life insurance. He was a for- 
mer president of the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of New York City, being one 
of the youngest men to hold that office. 
Descendant of Highland Scottish Family 

Born at Dunbeath, Caithness, Scot- 
land, a descendant of one of the old 
Highland families, he came to Canada 
when fifteen years old to work on a 
ranch in Manitoba. He became inter- 
esttd in insurance about a year later 
and in May, 1894, came to Brooklyn and 
became an agent of the Metropolitan 
Life. After two years he was made su- 
perintendent at Ottawa and thirty years 
ago, because of his success in Canada, 
€ was appointed manager of the Mur- 
ray Hill district. 

He was active in the St. Andrews So- 
Cety and the founding of the Caledonian 
Hospital, where he died, was largely due 
to his interest in the establishment of 
such a hospital in this city. He had 
been president of the Caledonian Hos- 
pital for twenty-five years. He was also 
Vice-president of the Caledonian Pub- 
lishing Co 
_ He had many interests in civic affairs 
n Brooklyn He was one of the or- 
famizers of the Kings County Grand 
Jurors’ Ass; ciation, chairman of the ex- 
(Continued on Page 12) 














National advertising 


opens the door and makes the intro- 
duction...a planned interview guides 
the presentation and keeps the pros- 
pect’s mind on the track...a tested 
sales talk makes the policy tangible... 


That’s how “Merchandised 


Selling” works! 


desirable. 


The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc. 


CHARLES B. KNIGHT, President 
WALTER E. BARTON, Vice-President PAUL S. RANCK, Sec’y-Treas. 
225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Sie UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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The Late Francis Bartlett Patten — 
By Samuel Davis —_ 


The pre: 
R mpanies 
‘There 1S . 
that crops 
ist year 
than three 
realized at 


Associate Counsel, John Hancock 


“Green be the turf above thee, The Law Reporters—Ah! the very 
Friend of my better days, things! . 
None knew thee but to love thee, For like the lurid serials that employ 
Nor named thee but to praise.” The leisure moments of the office boy, 
Their varied covers really don’t begin 


Again I must chronicle the departure To indicate the charms that lurk 
A ’ d arms that lurk 





of an old friend. One > tragedie . 
of wo tava Ba ; oy W ine See eles within. [ have 1 
tl Se ee a sgl spire Northeastern and Northwestern and sking hor 
of these few paragraphs Francis Patten the sont ‘ ? slaced on 
would have an apt quotation from the Show tan tie compass in thei , om Wast 
. : } , . ass i heir curious in 





classics, of which he was a constant stu- ‘ 
quest and “once 





dent, to flavor and ador » occasion. ¢ . ; : 
W e worked poodle Fong agsaccatl Of novel themes and combinations Ti / N. - TT - hich for | 
5 ; wits A Sagem ; re lh ° 7 elopments 
he as senior and myself as junior asso- iste tt sia ore e IL KL Nn ationa ife Insurance - whicl 
ciate counsel of the John Hancock Mu- enon tid nhs ony: SO Ses oe ‘et matter’ 
tual Life. Indeed, before we actually a. - a F s he 
” a, oo ue : We'll try to pick the smiles out for , people wh 
met I had written an article for the tonight om pail] or. ayne if) lana reve | 
“Green Bag” in 1912 on the subject of had ll the tranie tdees a rence can 
bankruptcy as affecting life insurance sight.” i agic pages out of ‘those cc 
ee odbc wan See ot And then, still in rhyme, he proceeded back and : 
rte es any tO describe a suit over a Missouri mule And there was I with aincoat be greatly repaid if y wi 4 pmonmation 
ject daily in his work for the company .- “Se , < . C nule Anc as | no raincoat, ye greatly repaid if they will look it |". salteuy 
tiie suk aeekeek Gitte i ne then dha pe prey decision concerning “The Not even a pair of gums.” up. — i 
- - - vadvy <z > Cz » Baws aay a Ata. ¢ «rr é : e 
retical only. Later, I joined the com- : ady and ¢ 1e Cadi, or the Strap-hanger’s [Aside, in prose] “‘Gums,’ I am told, Spontaneous Wit at hae 
pany and shared his labors with that and ey z ; is Philadelphia for rubbers. I was Mr. Patten’s wit could be saps th 
other matters of routine comprising the hose who have heard Francis Patten obliged to use the local term because I Mr. s ou € spontane- fine of th 
com slexities constantly proposed for so- read his papers will remember his halt- feared that your trained ears would de- ©¥° 3S well as prepared. We lunched fisbitual re 
ple? antl) ing, timed manner in pausing for an , together almost daily. One day there ind efforts 


lution in the law department of an in- tect that ‘rubbers’ did not rhyme with 


3 a mc “ ; 4 ” a ’ 
partmen ‘ . § eg vd wn . 9 . was “chicken a la Marengo this: ‘Can 
surance company. While it is true that, a, For instance, in recounting the ‘comes.’ I think you should allow a menu. I said to him when a on the itis: bs b 
. J ram hance . AER Set E ° ae ° ° A ° s re J p - there nas 
as James A. Beha said when he was New ‘Strap-hanger’s case one verse ran: certain elasticity in cases of this kind.” «7 sy, “Rp é a ety 
: He sets me down at a street remote ing it: “For whom at that famous bat- [ine in one | 


ork State Superintendent of Insurance, ~ me Readers of The Eastern Underwriter _ : : arr 
York State perinte The rain in torrents comes, Underwriter tle do you suppose this dish was named, fhe past 


only half of 1% of the claims made on who have access to the entire paper will the victor or the vanquished ?” He poked feantly hez 
the life companies reporting to his De- the food on his plate with his fork and rosperity 
partment were compromised, rejected or ii ee stanly replied. “It must be forte fo 
settled by suit, yet even that small per- ‘ u ; ‘ “— 

) >) : vanquished, as I see no Bony ae Save 
centage makes the law department of a ORIGINATORS OF THE FAMILY INCOME POLICY ais Jie om oo" So Pea 
large company a very busy place. Fae: aE eee = : —_ And, after the World War, when fis been 









President Wilson, coming home from fhome office 
Europe, was reported as nearing our [interest in 
shores, Mr. Patten, when he heard of it, [make abou 


Bankruptcy Matters 


It so happened that bankruptcy mat- 





ters, which began our acquaintance, was ecard u 
sect wi Bree ing tore He remarked, “They say the ship George fran do. SI 
a pet subject with Francis Patten. ¢ ag sages 1 oe i 
Pe ‘ for N ic ; Washington with the President on board fect before 
read several papers before the Associa- <7 = aan Gos ik: ekdis: aek Gc de ea te 
° g ® a» Ss > > J « Ke 
tion of Life Insurance Counsel on the J s g up the or a skeen, 
7 twenty-four ‘may-I-not’s’ an hour. should inter 


opic and today these papers are on the 3 j 
pa ) “ Francis B. Patten was a lovable, kind- 







‘sks of company counsel for constant 
a Mr Patten’s writing, as well ly and cultured gentleman. All who knew It strikes 
reterence. Jr. Patten Ss writing, as we! - j (C A r > haan 13) Slee 
as his conversation, gave constant evi- ontinued on Pag : rs - e 

gett s pc stcirteal cenit a 
dence of his fine culture and keen wit. thee ; es 
As a taste of his quality I quote the M ferson 2 

i f “of hi i simulating 

opening paragraph of one of his articles e es u ontgol ] Lery - ng 
on bankruptcy, the subtitle of which, by C hess vention 

: I; ; ion inued from Page 8 if 

the way, was: “With Some Observations wane ued g ) -liseguee 

on the Rule in Shylock’s Case.” The of personalities and natural reactions to — a eke 





the questions and suggestions made. 


paragraph is: 
Intelligence Tests Go Only So Far 


of 


“Remembering Oliver Wendell , ee . 

’ ee, —T : : 2 ‘hile it is good to have general in- ff" 4ssociat 
Holmes’ admission that .“The sons of S l While it is good to Sree arded as 
Apollo are great on apology,’ I must p e é l a 1 Z a t l O nN telligence tests, they can "~ “y he C soot 
first excuse myself for not addressing For instance, it has been found tha shich have 


tests made of successful life insurance 


you in verse as on a former occasion. 
I have a friend of great literary taste 


Over 81% of our total new business 
in 1932 was made up of policies cf 






salesmen, after a certain percentage ol 
intelligence had been reached in the tests 


to accept t 
cistinguishe 


who is accustomed to loan me books = : ¢ : RE 

“Beg ong sss . gaps i ;, $5,000 and more, averaging nearl there was no increase in results obtained i*sident o 
from time to time to fill the gaps in my - ging y ; Pisce hoes Underwrite: 
education [a sly dig at me]. A few $6,300. A special opportunity for a on the higher levels. That is to s hhe last fer 










that after a certain point higher intelli: §. 
gence quotients did not result in m > 
creased sales. Factors other than intel- ee 
ligence were brought into play. ey! aay 

You ask me whether a department for . Julius 


months ago, as it happened, some 
verses of mine had fallen under his 
observation. He said nothing at the 
time, though he seemed deeply moved, 


special class makes a strong appeal to 
the discriminating buyer. 






s , afterwards he loaned me ’ - , ea : 
We ees Se ng Bangs - METROPOLITAN BRANCHES F the intelligent analysis of men would — | 
teresting autobiography. The book New York City pay. There is nothing that would pay counsel a 
opened of itself at a passage where 120 Broadway é more. I have in my own records the cas¢ lala ie 
Morley relates that in his universitv 420 Lexington Ave. é of an agency where 807% ot the busi- : 
days he competed for a prize which F N io ness was obtained by 5% of the organl- 
had been offered for a noem on the ewark, N. J. ; zation. The result-getting 5% were ——_ 
Trojan princess Cassandra. He did 17 Academy Street a ed against specifications thought rt : 
not win the prize, he said. but he was ie “ ¢ sary for success in life insurance se i 
* ing. There was a close relation im @ 


informed by the Master of the College 
that his verses ‘exhibited the rudiments 
of a good prose style.’ Following this 
hint, IT will now endeavor to cultivate 
the elements of a good prose style at 


” 


cases. It was found, however, that 20% ecl 
of the remaining men showed as good 
results as far as the tests were con- 
cerned. These men were put through a 
special course of training as individual: 
and they are now producing as much bus! 
ness per man as the previously bette 
5% against whom they were measure¢ 
Training, as I have written before, ! 
an individual matter, not a group affait 
and it should be in the hands of experts 
There are many gold mines that can 0 
discovered in the average agency organ! 
zation. 


your expense 
Gift for Verse 

Fran¢ Patten could write in verse. 
When the Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel met in Boston in 1913 Colonel 
Arnold A. Rand, who headed the com- 
mittee on arrangements, delegated to Mr. 
Patten the dutv of welcoming the visi- 
tors, which he did in inimitable fashion 
by reading in verse a composition on the 
“Law Reporters,” in which he para- 
phrased two amusing court decisions. I 
quote one stanza: 

“While this I ponder, lo the postman 

brings 


Continental American 


Life Insurance Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Mr. Montgomery will answer the 
questions of agents regarding thew prob- 
lems in the business. Write your qs 
tions to Mr. Montgomery at The Easter 
Underwriter, 94 Fulton Street 
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HEARD On The WAY 


—————— 
The president of one of the leading 
companies in the West informs me: 
There is justification for the statement 
that crops which were held over from 
st year have been disposed of at more 
‘han three-fold what they would have 
alized at mid-winter. 

| have received a number of letters 
king how much dependence can be 
saced on the dope which is being sent 
‘am Washington each week by the tip 
ind “once over” letter services—the ones 
shich for a good round fee discuss de- 
ylopments at the National capital ; not 
hose which have to do with Stock Mar- 
tet matters. The answer 1s to ask the 
yople who buy one of these services; 
sho have kept back copies to which ref- 
ence can be made; and to read some 
; those copies for three or six months 
ick and then check as to whether the 
sformation proved accurate or not by 
aeceeding developments. 

At the present time these services are 
very bluntly commenting upon the NRA. 
(ne of them says: “General Johnson’s 
iwbitual retort, in private, to complaints 
ai efforts at avoidance of the NRA, is 
ics ‘Can’t these fellows realize that 
here has been an election ?’” A cheerful 
‘ne in one of the services received within 
the past fortnight reads: “We _ con- 
yantly hear people in the know say: 
Prosperity or chaos by Christmas.’ ws 

* x 








realiz 






Nae Savell Croy, wife of Homer Croy, 
yell-known author and newspaper writer, 
tas been seeing production chiefs in 
home offices relative to enlisting their 
interest in talks which she desires to 
make about life insurance and what it 
an do. She wants to discuss the sub- 
ect before women’s organizations, and 
skeen to tell them why life insurance 
should interest women more than it does. 
It strikes me that the Chicago Life 
(nderwriters Association might send a 
cheek for $1,000 each to C. Vivian An- 
derson and Theodore M. Richle for 
simulating interest in the annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
which will meet in 
icago next month. No matter who 
wns, their backers are putting up a 
valiant battle; and it is a good thing for 
the association that the presidency is re- 
raded as a crown worth striving so 
trenuously to win. I know associations 
shich have a hard time getting anybody 
to accept the presidency. Even such a 
istinguished honor as being elected 
pow of the National Board of Fire 
inderwriters has been refused twice in 
the last few years by the men next in 








My guess is that not Herbert Hoover 
bor Julius Klein nor Bruce Barton nor 
Fly other outstanding celebrity will be 
lered a position as public relations 
insel for the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents. 

Uncle Francis 








BERKSHIRE'S SPECIAL 
PREFERRED’ RISK 


OR "FAMILIES" 


FRED H. RHODES 
President 





Be A Friend—Make Friends! 


BERKSHIRE ASSOCIATES ARE DAILY MAKING MANY "FRIENDS" 
IN THEIR RESPECTIVE COMMUNITIES, THROUGH THE SALE OF 


FAMILY INCOME OPTIONS 


THINKING MEN AND WOMEN ARE PROTECTING "THEMSELVES" 
THROUGH THE 
VALUES" OF BERKSHIRE LIFE CONTRACTS. 


PROOF — 36% AVERAGE GAIN IN PAID BUSINESS FOR JUNE 
AND JULY OVER CORRESPONDING PERIOD FOR LAST YEAR. 


"ASK ANY BERKSHIRE AGENT." 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 


Incorporated 1851 


Pittsfield, Mass. 


BERKSHIRE RETIREMENT 
ANNUITY—FORM 930. 


"CERTAIN AND ENDURING 




















Promoter’s “Success” 
Wreath Bit Premature 


CONCERN NOT AUTHORIZED 





Jules C. Speigel Held on Grand Larceny 
Charge; “Home Office” Luxuriously 
Furnished 





Two New York detectives walked into 
luxurious quarters at 515 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, one day last week, said 
the home office of the “North 
American Mutual Life Insurance Co.,” 
and arrested the head of this one man 
concern, Jules C. Speigel, on charges of 


to be 


grand larceny. The company is not au- 
thorized to write life insurance in New 
York State. 

The police said Speigel has been ar- 
rested before, once in 1924 when he was 
convicted of forgery, again in 1931. Last 


year on a charge of grand larceny he 
was acquitted. 

When the police walked through the 
sumptuous waiting room into Speigel’s 
office they found ‘him reclining in a large 
leather chair behind a new mahogany 
desk and in front of him stood a large 
oval horseshoe wreath with the lettered 
greeting “Success.” 

In addition to the “North American 
Mutual Life” Speigel was functioning as 
the “North American Management Cor- 
poration,” the latter being a scheme 
whereby landlords and tenants are in- 
sured against fire, burglary, and similar 
hazards. This latter concern is also un- 
authorized to transact business in New 
York State according to the records. 
The specific charge on which Speigel 
is being held is advertising for rent col- 
lectors and collecting cash security from 
applicants against their collections but, 
according to the complaint of Frank Na- 
gel, he put up $225 with Speigel as se- 
curity, but never got the rent collecting 
job nor the return of his money. 


Bruere and Fulton on 
Agency-Bureau Program 


CHICAGO JOINT MEETING PLANS 





Association of Life Agency Officers and 
Sales Research Bureau to Convene 
Oct. 23-25; Chairmen Announced 





Henry Bruere, president of the Bow- 
ery Savings Bank, New York City, and 
formerly a vice-president of the Metro- 
politan Life, and James A. Fulton, presi- 
dent of the Home Life of New York, 
will be among the speakers at the joint 
annual meeting of the Association of Life 


Agency Officers and the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau at the Edgewa- 
ter Beach Hotel, Chicago,’ October 23 
to 25. 

The theme of the program is to be 
“Moving Forward under Present Condi- 
tions,” to parallel the present national 
psychology. 

The chairman for the Monday general 
session will be M. A. Linton, president 
of the Provident Mutual Life and chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau. 
Tuesday the presiding officer will be L. 
J. Dougherty, president of the Guaranty 
Life and chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Bureau. Wednesday it 
will be C. D. Devlin, general superintend- 
ent of agencies of the Confederation Life 
Association and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Association of Life 
Agency Officers. 

The afternoon of Tuesday, October 24, 
will be given over to group sessions, 
company representation being divided 
according to company size into five 
groups. Current problems which do not 
well lend themselves to discussion in the 
larger meeting will be discussed in these 
group conferences. 





ATLANTIC MEETS NEXT WEEK 
Chicago Session for Virginia Co.’s Pro- 
ducers; President A. O. Swink 
Heads Speakers 
Leading producers of the Atlantic Life 
of Richmond, Va., are to meet at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago next 
week from Monday to Wednesday at 
the fourteenth annual Aces convention. 
William H. Harrison, vice-president and 
superintendent of agencies, will be in 

charge of the program. 

A. O. Swink, president of the company, 
will review the year’s work and plans 
for future development; J. W. Sinton, 
secretary and actuary, will explain the 
company’s policy contracts. Dr. Frank 
P. Righter will discuss underwriting 
problems. At a banquet Monday night 
awards will be given to W. C. Wood- 
ward, general agent at Rocky Mount, 
N. C., for the largest premium volume 
and to T. L. Bond, general agent, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., for the largest number of 
policies. W. S. Vogel, general agent at 
Newark. N. J., will receive the Presi- 
dent’s Cup for conservation. 





eciprocity— 


his client’s estate. 





| know equally well that the second year is the danger period in the history of the average policy. 
} observant and cautious for symptoms of illness during this hazardous time, so is the farsighted salesman alert and active for the preservation of 


Physicians and mothers know full well that the “second summer” is the crucial one in an infant’s development. Conscientious life underwriters | 
Just as physician and mother are particularly 


If the agent and his company wish to cling to as many policyholders as possible through the first two precarious years, the best way to assure 
| results is by ADEQUATE COMPENSATION for the winning of the first renewal premium. 
| PAY WELL—as it logically should—there is greater satisfaction and service to client, agent, and company. 


In other words, when the company makes RENEWAL 


AMERICAN CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 





WEBSTER ROCHESTER MANAGER 
Fidelity Mutual Aupelates Was With 


Veterans’ Insurance Bureau of Treas- 
uary Before Entering Selling 
Webster 
imanager of the Rochester territory of 

the Fidelity Mutual Life. 

\ Chicago man, Mr. Webster attended 
Valparaiso University, leaving there dur- 
World War; 
years of machine gun 

War 
the veterans’ insurance bureau of the 
U.S. Treasury Department, and for four 
years was stationed at Washington. In 
1923 he entered life insurance in Roch- 
ester. A success as an agent, he became 
branch manager for another large east- 
ern company operating in that area. 


G. Fraser has been made 


ing the saw nearly two 


service overseas 


ended, he became supervisor in 


SYMPATHY FOR R. M. SIMONS 


Sudden Death of His Daughter Eleanor 
While in Swimming at Shelter 
Island a Shock 
The many friends of Russell M. Si- 
mons, Home Life general agent in New 
York, were shocked to learn of the sud- 
den death of his daughter, Eleanor Ge- 
nevra, last week while in swimming at 
Shelter Island. Miss Simons, who was 
18 years old, attractive and athletic, was 
about to enter college this fall. She was 


very popular in the summer colony at 
Shelter Island. The funeral was held 
last Sunday im Montclair, N. J., where 


the Simons have their home. 


A. C. CAMPBELL BACK 

\. C. Campbell, third vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life, who went over to 
Ikngland some months ago and has re- 
mained there during the arrangement of 
reinsurance of the Metropolitan’s British 
risks with the Legal & General, re- 
turned to New York on the Olympic 
this week, 


e——+- 
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Misewe Owners Bonds 
Do Not Meet Tests 


co. INVESTMENTS 


M. Albert Sinton, Senabieas Provident 
Mutual, Cites Lack of Real Estate 
Security Back of Bonds 


AS LIFE 


A warning that the bonds of the Home 
Loan Bank may not be acceptable in- 
vestments for life insurance c@empanics 
was issued in Chicago this week by M. 
Albert 
dent Mutual Life. 
company’s Leaders’ Club in convention 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel Mr. Lin- 
ton questioned the wisdom of life in- 


Linton, president of the Provi- 


In an address to the 


surance companies accepting the Home 
Loan Bank bonds in exchange for their 
mortgages as authorized in the national 
emergency legislation. 

He pointed out that there is some 
doubt as to the legality of the bonds 
because they are not guaranteed as to 
principal by the government and do not 
have real estate specifically pledged for 
their security as do the mortgages. He 
pointed out that the mortgage is directly 
secured while the bond may be of un- 
known value. 

President Linton touched on dividends 
to policyholders and asserted that the 
decline would have the healthful influ- 
ence on the field force of causing it to 
cease to stress net cost and to revive 
insurance fundamentals. 

Chester M. Frey of Philadelphia was 
installed as president of the Provident 
Leaders’ Club officers included Donald T. 
Mackinnon, Detroit; Warren T. Smith, 
Sigourney Mellor and W. Laurence Ma- 
son, Philadelphia, vice-presidents; and 
Isaac P. Miller, Philadelphia, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Among the speakers were Edwin J. 
Smith of the Albritton Agency, Chicago, 








LARGE GENERAL AGENCY 


in Southwest desires services of experi- 
enced Office Manager and Chief Ac- 
countant. Address Box 1226 giving ex- 
perience. 

THe EasteRN UNDERWRITER 
94 Fulton Street New York 























HoME OFFICE 
JERSEY CITY 
NEW JERSEY 


WHOM DO YOU REPRESENT? 


THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


- OF AMERICA - 
EST. 1897 


Produced Over 21 Million Dollars More New Paid For 
Business in 1932 Than in 1929 





a, 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, jy. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, Presiden; 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Kansas City 














Omaha 














“A GOOD COMPANY FOR 
YOU TO REPRESENT” 








who welcomed the visitors; Paul Loder, 
Philadelphia, president of the general 
agents’ association; Franklin C. Morss, 
manager of agencies; William H. Goeh- 
ring, Pittsburgh; Nelson A. White, ad- 
vertising manager, and Malsolm L. Wil- 
liams, assistant manager of agencies. 
Five producers took part in a discus- 
sion of methods, with Edwin R. Sumner, 
Philadelphia, on “How I Get Prospects”; 
Warren T. Smith, Philadelphia, “How | 
Get Interviews”; C. Vivian Anderson, 
Cincinnati, “How I Get the Application” ; 
Ralph S. Babcock, Los Angeles, “How | 
Get the Examination,” and Sigourney 


Mellor, Philadelphia, “How I Get the 
Check.” Dr. Frank R. Everett told about 
special procedures in the sclection of 
risks. 





YOUNG & CAPPS JULY LEADERS 

The Young & Capps agency of the 
Fidelity Mutual in New York led the 
country in paid-for volume during July 
and now stands third on the company’s 
honor roll for the year to date. 


RAISES POLICY VALUES 

The Western and Southern has taj 
an increase in the amount of insurang 
per nickle on the Adult 20 Pay Life plaq 
It will also issue a new Continuons 
30 Year Endowment, ages 1 to 45 


Sinclair Funeral 


(Continucd from Page 9) 
ecutive board of the Commonwealth S; 
ines Bank of New York, trustee of th 
Harlem Savings Bank, an officer of § 
Andrew’s Society and a Knight Templa 

Mr. Sinclair is survived by two s 
Calder Pearce and [Donald G. C. Sincla 
Jr. <A daughter, Maude Haulenbe 
died last March. 

Mr. Sinclair was a dominant pers 
ality and few men in the business ta 
more friends. At the annual convent 
of the Metropolitan Life he was one 
the principal figures, popular with bi 
head office and the field. He was 
stockholder in a number of insuranj 














FOUNDED 1850 


(1) A death benefit 


before age 60. 


ors 


(3) At age 60: paid-up life in- 


surance policy for $22,920, 


The Ideal Investment Policy .... 


Our “Seven Point Special” policy contains the following features: 
(2) An income at age 60 (guar- 


anteed for 120 months), 


or: 


(4) Cash payment for $8,100 
and paid-up life insurance 


for $10,000. 


There are valuable options in the event of discontinuance, viz., Paid-Up 
Endowment Insurance; or Extended Term Insurance plus Pure Endowment; 
or Paid-Up Life Insurance plus Cash Balance. 


Many people with money are looking for an investment—the “Seven Point 
Special” provides an admirable solution. 


Write, telephone or call at our nearest office for details. 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Company 


654 Madison Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 


THOMAS E. Lovejoy, President. 
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N . Y. Insurance Friends 
Give Hill Travel Bag 


PRESIDENT MULLIGAN IN CHAIR 





Northwestern Mutual Agency Director 
Honored by Life Underwriters’ Exec- 
utive Committee, C.L.U. and Others 





Grant L. Hill, who leaves for Mil- 
waukee this month to take over his new 
duties as director of agencies of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life, was guest of 
honor at a luncheon given to him at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania Tuesday by friends 
in the life insurance business, including 
the New York chapter of the C.L.U., 
executive committee of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of New York (from 
which committee he has just resigned), 
and associates or former associates in 
the Clifford McMillen and McNamara 
Organization agencies. He was among 
the first group in New York to get a 
C.L.U. degree. 

Frank J. Mulligan, president of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of New 
York, was in the chair. Among those 
present were the following former presi- 
dents of the New York association: 
Clancy Connell, William F. Atkinson, 
William R. Collins, Gustav Wuerth, Har- 
ry Morrow, Leon Gilbert Simon, Glenn 
B. Dorr, president of the local chapter, 
C.L.U.; Clifford L. McMillen, general 
agent, Northwestern Mutual, from whose 
agency Mr. Hill goes to the home office. 

Theodore Peyser, Congressman; 
Charles Post, McNamara agency, and 
Mr. Wuerth were among the speakers. 
All of them told of the high esteem in 
which they hold Mr. Hill and of pleas- 
ant contacts with him at various stages 
during his ten years’ experience in the 
insurance business in Greater New York. 

At the conclusion of the luncheon Mr. 
Hill was presented with a traveling bag. 
In his response he expressed his appre- 
ciation of all that had been said, and 
stressed the value of friendship and 
keeping friends. 


Francis Patten 


(Continued from Page 10) 


him loved him. With the irony deleted 
1 should like to apply to him in all se- 
riousness the lines: 

“A wight he was whose very sight 

would j 

Entitle him mirror of knighthood.” 

Even so, Francis Patten may now be 
swapping verses in the Elysian Fields 
with the author of Hudibras. 


Haviland-Gibbs 


(Continued from Page 5) 





Jersey, where he has established a good- 
sized agency. 

Gibbs Long in Supervisory Work 

Mr. Gibbs has been long in supervisory 
work. After completing his study for 
a B.A. degree in Wesleyan University he 
attended New York University Medical 
School. During the war he served in 
the Navy, and instruction duties there 
interested him in training methods and 
their application to selling. In 1922 he 
became a student of the New York Uni- 
versity School of Life Insurance under 
Dr. Griffin M. Lovelace. He became a 


personal producer with the T. R. Fell 
axency of the Massachusetts Mutual, 
and also spent part of his time there in 


supervisory work. 
In 1929 he came to the Penn Mutual 
take charge of the Pacific Coast ter- 
ry as home office representative. 
Wh 1en John A. Stevenson became vice- 
president of the company in 1931 Mr. 
Gibbs was made assistant superintendent 
of agencies, and in 1932 was made re- 
gional superintendent of agencies for the 
eastern department in which position he 
will continue until November. 


Chase National Bank 
Lunch to Grant L. Hill 


AFFAIR AT BANKERS’ CLUB HERE 





Arranged by Trust Department Under- 
writers’ Advisory Council; Former 
Presidents of N. Y. Ass’n Speak 
Grant L. Hill, new director of agen- 
cies of the Northwestern Mutual Life, 
was guest of honor at a luncheon given 
recently by the Chase National Bank, 
trust department underwriters’ advisory 
council, at the Bankers’ Club. Among 
the speakers were Clifford L. McMillen, 
general agent, Northwestern Mutual 
Life, and these former past presidents 
of the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
New York: William R. Collins, Johns- 
ton & Collins; Clancy D. Connell, Provi- 
dent Mutual; George Arthur Smith, New 
England Mutual; Gustay C. Wuerth, 
Northwestern Mutual, and Leon Gilbert 
Simon, Equitable Society, who has re- 

cently returned from Europe. 

The following members, and former 
members, of the Underwriters’ Advisory 
Council also attended the luncheon: J. 
H. Scott, Home Life; W. B. Shaw, 
Northwestern Mutual; R. M. Simons, 
Home Life; H. L. Wofford, Prudential ; 
L. A. Cerf, Jr., Fidelity Mutual; W. E. 
Diefendorf, Mutual Life; I. D. Herz- 
felder, George H. Beach Co., Inc.; R 
H. McDaniels, Aetna Life, and J. P. 
Jannotta. Massachusetts Mutual. 

The Chase National Bank Trust De- 
partment staff was represented by Hor- 
ace F. Poor, vice-president; Bernard FE. 
Farr, assistant trust officer, and E. C 
Atwood, Bernard W. Butler, William 
Howard. Jr., C. H. Huffard and J. J. 
Maher. 

A Wall of Protection 

In his talk Mr. Hill said in part: 

“Banks and trust companies, especial- 
ly the Chase National Bank, during the 
past three years, have thrown a wall ot 
protection around life insurance both b) 
discouraging policyholders from borrow- 
ing unnecessarily on their life insurance 
policies and by conserving the proceeds 
lett in trust tor beneficiaries. I know 
of a number of instances where life in- 
surance trusts have been a restraining 
influence upon unnecessary borrowing 
and surrendering of insurance. Further, 
the banks and trust companies have 
helped to sell millions of dollars of life 
insurance by making estate owners con- 
scious of the fact that they should con- 
sider the purchase of life insurance as 
a means of solving their general estate 
problems and of meeting the require- 
ments of their beneficiaries.” 

Mr. McMillen emphasized the fact 
that Mr. Hill has a capacity to take full 
advantage of the opportunity which is 
presented to him because he is a real 
leader with definite ideas. “He will now 
have a chance to see those ideas given 
eitect through the field force of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life. He is also 
a leader because he has been willing to 
pay the price of leaving the profitable 
field of personal production and go back 
into agency work. His sincerity of pur- 
pose is evidenced by his willingness to 
pay this price and to stand for what he 
believes to be right and regards as con- 
structive. The fieldmen will find in him 
a strong and stable personality, one 
which is the same on Saturday as it 
was on Monday. All of us are going 
to benefit indirectly by some of the 
things he will be able to do.” 


SEARLES AGENCY PARTY 

The T. M. Searles agency of the State 
Mutual Life in Newark gave Mr. Searles 
a surprise party on his forty-second 
birthday, when thirty applications were 
presented to him‘by the agency, Wil- 
liam E. Davis making the presentation 
for the field men. Miss Kathryn Ham- 
ilton also made a presentation for the 
office force. A birthday cake specially 
baked for the occasion was brought forth 
and eaten 

















STEADY IN 
EVERY STORM 


The first six months of 1933 included one of the most 
Yet the 


inherent strength and steadiness of sound life insurance 


critical periods in America’s economic history. 


companies during this period of stress has fully justified 
the confidence placed in them by millions of policyholders 
and agents. 


The New York Life Insurance Company presents the fol- 
lowing figures from its record for the first half of this year 
as concrete evidence of its progress during exceptionally 
trying times. 


Ledger assets increased by more than $25,987,000 
during the first six months of 1933. 


Total income exceeded $189,117,000 while dis- 
bursements, including payments to policyholders, 
amounted to about $163,130,000. 


Cash in Home Office bank accounts on June 30, 
1933, amounted to more than $42,925,000, an 
increase of approximately $15,672,000 during the 
half-year period. 


New investments during the first six months of the 
year amounted to over $18,439,000. 


The New York Life’s record — not only during the first 


half of 1933 but during every panic, war and epidemic of 


the past 88 years — is evidence of the strong and enduring 
foundation upon which this Company is built. 


New York Life 


Insurance Company 
51 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


HOME OFFICE BUILDING 
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STRAIGHTENING OUT THE MORT- 
GAGE SITUATION IN N. Y. STATE 

At Albany leaders have fi- 
nally decided upon the emergency mort- 
gage 
be applied to all classes of property, 


legislative 


legislation, and it is expected to 


res- 
and commercial. If the 


idential, farm 


legislation passes a defendant in an ac- 


tion for foreclosure can come into court 
and demand that the value of the prem- 
ises be fixed, and the court, after a 
hearing, can determine the fair market 


date. If the sale 


property 


stated 
matter 


value as of a 


follows, no what the 


brings at such a sale, the defendant is 


entitled to a set-off against any defi- 
ciency judgment for the difference be- 
tween the value determined by the court 


and the amount the 
brings at the sale, 
fendant will be obliged to pay the costs 
The 
visions of the act do not apply to mort- 


property actually 


but of course the de- 


of proceedings, interest, etc. pro- 
gages on real property issued after July 
1, 1932, and the 
during which the act is to be in 
July 1, 1934. 
Another bill provides that a foreclosure 
cannot be had for the 
the principal or any 
if interest 
The 


toa 


period of the emergency 


effect 


is to expire 


non-payment of 


instalment thereof 


and taxes have been paid. 


provisions of the acts do not apply 


mortgage given by a savings and 


loan or building and loan association 


payable in instalments over a period 


ten years or more. 
If the property mortgaged is used for 
commercial purposes, and not used for 


dwellings or farm, the plaintiff 
into defendant 
defense, bill of 
from defendant showing the 
the 


such income exceed an amount necessary 


can go 


court, if the sets up a 


and get a particulars 


income from 


property. If the net proceeds of 


to pay interest and carrying 


charges, he 
the balance applied on account of prin- 


taxes, 
can make application to hav« 


cipal on the mortgag« 


DR. DUBLIN’S BOOK ON SUICIDE 
So voluminou the literature on sui- 
cide that in 1927 Haas and Grabhert 


Augsburg 
graphy on the 
392 


Germany, published a biblio- 


subject which contained 


pages. It is doubtful, however, if 


the subject has ever been handled so in- 
terestingly and readably as by Dr. Louis 
I. Dublin, statistician and third vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Life, in 


his new 
ing the 


book bear- 
e or Not To Be He 


study of suicide, the 
title, “To B 





1907, at the post office of New York City under the act 


was assisted in compiling the work by 
research assistant statis- 
Metropolitan. It is 
published by Harrison Smith and Rob- 
ert Haas, New York. The 
cusses the legal phases of suicide, the 
types of 


Bessie Bunzel, 


tical bureau of the 


work dis- 


psychology, the motives, the 
persons who destroy themselves, the in- 
fluences of environment, the historical 
background, including suicides in Ancient 
Rome as well as 


and among 


peoples and finally its preven- 


Greece 
primitive 
tion. 


As to prevention, Dr. Dublin finds no 


immediate solution. He does note a 


growing recognition in quarters 
that the trouble from which the 


Concert- 


many 
people 
can be mitigated. 
to straighten 


are suffering 


ed efforts are being made 


out our maladjustments and rectify in- 
justices. Individuals and organizations 
are working to secure better housing of 
our wage-earners, to cope with the prob- 
lems of juvenile delinquency, to prevent 
the exploitation of women and child la- 
compensation for 


borers, to provide 


workers incapacitated by industrial ac- 


cidents and diseases, to stabilize employ- 
ment as far as possible, and to furnish 


security for every individual against the 


hazards of unemployment, sickness and 


old age. 
asks Dr. 
to place at 


“May we not hope ?” Dublin, 
that shall be 
the disposal of all, the 


and 


soon w¢ able 


benefits which 


invention, discovery research have 


provided? When we substitute machines 
for arduous human toil; when we short- 
length of the 


greater 


and 
en- 


en the working day 


give opportunities for the 


joyment of constructive leisure; when we 
provide a more permanent tenure of em- 
ployment we shall evolve a social order 
in which human beings will be relieved 
of many of the uncertainties and the 
that 


countless thousands to despair and ulti- 


insecurities have hitherto driven 


mately to self-destruction. Continuing 


he says: 
\nd if, in addition to making econom- 
ic life somewhat more secure, we can 


likewise help individuals to straighten 
out the intimate personal problems that 
are torturing them beyond endurance, 
we shall have made real progress in our 
attack upon suicide. Even under pres- 
ent day conditions, however, just as sure- 
ly as there are many causes leading to 
the entanglement that may suggest sui- 
cide, just so surely are there other solu- 
tions; for society, the family group and 
the individual there are usually, if not 
always, better methods than suicide of 
solving demoralizing conflicts. 
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McDOUALL 


LESLIE G. 


Leslie G. McDouall, chairman of the 


life insurance committee of the trust 
division of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, honorary member of the Life 


Underwriters Association of Northern 
New Jersey and associate trust officer of 
the Fidelity Union Trust Co., Newark, 
has been made chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee to oppose the new forms of taxa- 
tion in the state of New Jersey. The 
proposed taxation will affect sales, in- 
comes, business franchises and intangi- 
ble property to relieve the burden on 
real estate. The sub-committee of the 
New Jersey Bankers Association pre- 
sented an alternate relief program, at 
a public hearing yesterday. 


* * x 
Stephen Chelbay, manager of the ac- 
cident and health department on the 


Pacific Coast for the Fireman’s Loyalty 
group, who has been visiting the home 
office in Newark, for the past few weeks, 
has returned to the Pacific Coast. 

* * * 

H. V. Upington, resident manager of 
the Fidelity & Casualty’s New York of- 
fice at 116 John Street, sailed yesterday 
on the S. S. Champlain for a four weeks’ 
vacation in France, England and Ire- 
land. Mr. Upington was born in Ire- 
land and this is his first trip to his na- 
tive land since he came to this country 
in 1887. He is this year rounding out 
thirty-six years of service with the F. 
& C. 

* * * 

Leo L. Feigus of the Lane Agency, 
Connecticut Mutual, in New York, is a 
contract bridge expert and as a mem- 
ber of the Crescent Bridge Club of 
Brooklyn has won its duplicate bridge 
cup six times as well as winning recent- 
ly the Brooklyn Daily Eagle cup for du- 
plicate bridge. Mr. Feigus is one of the 
leading producers of the Lane agency. 

* * x 

Elles M. Derby, executive secretary of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York City, and Miss Sara E. Steele 


will be married Wednesday, September 
9, at Mountain View, N. 
* * * 


Frank Dunham, general agent of the 
National Union Fire at Boston, has re- 
turned to work after being away for sev- 
eral weeks on account of illness. A short 
time ago he passed his twenty-fifth anni- 


versary with the National Union. 
* * * 
R. T. Stewart, president of the Mid- 
Continent Life of Oklahoma City, has 


been made an honorary doctor of laws 
by Baylor University, Waco, Tex, 





Thomas B. McDermott, vice-president 
of the Rossia, and now an alderman-at- 
large in Hartford, was visited by a com- 
mittee last week and asked if he would 
run for the Democratic mayoralty in 
that city. For a period he was acting 
mayor of the city. 

* * x 


Prof. Clyde J. Crobaugh, associate edi- 
tor of The Insurance Age-Journal, Bos- 
ton, is to direct the courses in the field 
of fire, casualty, life and corporate bond- 
ing insurance which that paper will run, 
beginning next month. The courses will 
embrace both salesmanship and educa- 
tional features. 

* * x 


Miss Miriam Celia Hamilton, daughter 
of Isaac Miller Hamilton, president of 
the Federal Life, is being congratulated 
upon having passed successfully the Illi- 
nois State Bar examination. She was 
graduated from the Francis Parker 
School and later from Vassar College 
with honorable mention and then, last 
June, graduated from the law school of 
the University of Chicago. She is to 
appear before the Illinois Supreme Court 
in October for the purpose of securing 
her license which will be the final step 
in authorizing her to practice law in 
Illinois. 

* «x 


Elbert Lee Trinkle, first vice-presi- 
dent of the Shenandoah Life of Roa- 
noke and a former governor of Virginia, 
delivered an address last week before the 
Lame Duck session of the Virginia gen- 
eral assembly which is considering beer, 
repeal and similar legislation. 

* * x 


Herbert Hunter has been made assist- 
ant to Charles Heath, superintendent of 
insurance of Manitoba. Mr. Hunter 
served overseas with the 43d _ battalion. 
He has been secretary of the Manitoba 
advisory relief board and a member of 
the motor vehicle committee which 
checks up on the expenses of motor cars 
in the government service. 

x * x 


L. O. Tebbetts, state agent of the 
Royal Exchange Assurance, whose head- 
quarters are in Waterville, Me., is a 
member of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration. 

* * x 


Wesley L. Burnham, Mississippi state 
agent of the St. Paul Fire & Marine, 
and Miss Lydie Crigler were quietly mar- 


ried recently. After returning from 
their honeymoon they will make their 
home in Jackson. 
* * x 
W. S. Diggs of Hoover & Diggs, Pitts- 


burgh agency, has been appointed as- 
sistant administrative executive of the 
State Workmen’s Fund of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Diggs, a veteran in the casualty bus- 
iness, has been active as a supporter of 
Governor Pinchot in Pennsylvania. 

* ££ @ 


James White, associate manager of 
casualty lines, Newark branch the Trav- 


elers, is abroad. 
* © @ 

Robert M. Thomas, statistician with 
the National Guardian Life, Madison, 
Wis., and Miss Genevieve Welch, who 
had been employed with the same com- 
pany, were married in Christ Presby- 
terian Church on August 12. 

x * * 

C. M. Ortega, president of the Cuba 
Life which writes industrial in Havana 
and vicinity, was in Richmond, Va., dur- 


ing the recent revolution, as he operates 
a general insurance agency in Richm iond 
and spends most of his time there, but 
going down to Havana part of the year 
to supervise the company’s affairs. He 
is hopeful that order will soon be com- 
pletely restored. 
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Carl M. Hansen 


In response to queries as to what Carl 
M. Hansen, former head of the Inter- 
national Reinsurance fleet, is doing I am 
informed that he is in California engaged 
in a gold mine prospecting proposition. 

‘ «© -& 
U. S. Tax Reductions for Net Fire 
Insurance Losses 

Fire insurance companics have had up 
with the Court of Claims, burcau of 
Internal Kevenue, the question of net 
loss. 

Under our system of taxation each 
taxable year siands alone and the de- 
duc.ion of the whole or any part of a 
loss of one taxable year from the net 
income of another taxable year is wholly 
within the discretion of Congress and 
it may constitutionally place any limita- 
tion upon such deduction. In providing 
for the deduction allowable under Sec- 
tion 206(a) it is held by the Court of 
Claims that it was within the constitu- 
tional power of Congress to classity ac- 
cording to the fact and to limit deduc- 
tion therein provided to those taxpayers 
\.ho actually sustained operating losses, 
notwithstanding that in the determina- 
tion of the fact income exempt from 
taxation is to be considered. This rule 
has been followed by the Board in a 
number of cases upholding the constitu- 
tionality of Section 206(a)5. In Warren 
Steam Pump Co. (23 B. T. A., 585) the 
Board said: “Taxable income as defined 
in the several Revenue Acts is determined 
on a basis of a twelve-month period, 
except in particular circumstances not 
necessary to discuss here. A departure 
from this rule was inaugurated by the 
so-called net-loss provision of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1918, and continued in sub- 
sequent Revenue Acts. This provision 
of the several Acts is not open to all 
taxpayers, but only those who come 
within its terms, and the loss to be car- 
ried forward must be measured by the 
terms of the statute, and not otherwise. 
A glance at the provisions of Section 
206(a) of the Revenue Act of 1926, with 
which we are concerned here, discloses 
a very detailed plan of determining a 
loss that may be carried forward into 
another year. We see no reason why 
Coneress in granting this particular boon 
may not limit it so that the loss to be 
ricd forward is an actual and true 
and not an artificial one which 
arises from the exclusion of certain non- 
texrble income.” 

. 





* * 
A Threat to Put the Government Into 
Competition with Private Business 
Xecently, I was looking over the latest 
collection of editorial comments and 
‘items about business sent to thousands 
of daily newspapers in the West by the 
Industrial News Review, which is edited 
by E. Hofer & Sons. This is a very 
Important service to business people be- 
cause of the immense amount of mate- 
rial which the Hofer outfit sends out, 
material welcomed by hundreds of edi- 
tors who look upon America with con- 




















servative eyes, newspaper men who do 
not want to have their readers drift into 
ports which will wreck honestly man- 
aged business institutions. Many of the 
releases of E. Hofer & Sons are used 
in their entirety by hundreds of daily 
newspapers. Some of these editorials or 
comments discuss insurance. 

In the latest reviews from the Hofer 
editorial sanctum I find an interesting 
article, headed “A Basic Principle In- 
volved,” which discusses a tendency in 
time of hysteria of war and other great 
emergencies which is to lose sight of 
basic principles that in the long run 
should govern the destinies of every citi- 
zen. The article of the Industrial News 
Service is based on remarks of a United 
States Senator regarding the Coulee dam 
to be built on the Columbia River, with 
$63,000,000 of Federal funds; and the 
Senator’s warning to Northwest power 
companies that unless they agree to pur- 
chase power from the Coulee plant and 
distribute it “at a reasonable cost” the 
Government stands ready to build trans- 
mission lines. Here is the Industrial 
News Review's come-back on that one: 

“People familiar with the situation 
know that existing power development 
in the Northwest exceeds any probable 
demand for some years to come. The 
power companies have been financed by 
thousands of innocent investors and their 
rates are all under public regulation, and 
among the lowest in the United States. 
Are they to scrap these plants? 

“There is a_ basic prinecple involved 
here as to the confiscation of property. 

“Is it morally right for Government 
to deliberately jeopardize savings of in- 
nocent investors ? 

“Should a United States Senator 
threaten private citizens with confisca- 
tion of their property through Govern- 
ment competition, without any offer of 
compensation ? 

“Is the investor who brought electric 
development in the Northwest to the 
highest point of efficiency deserving of 
no consideration ? 

“Even in the hysteria of a relief pro- 
gram, these fundamentals should not be 
lost sight of, to the destruction of exisi- 
ing tax-paying industries. 

“What is going to be the ultimate ef- 
fect on the morale of a private citizcn, 
if he feels that his inves.ment in pro- 
ductive enterprise will not be protected 
by his own government ? 

“A private corporation that tried to 
destroy competition or bend it to its will 
in the manner proposed by the United 
States Senator, would immediately find 
itself subject to prosecution by the gov- 
ernment, 

“Can a public official countenance a 
policy for Government which would be 
condemned as illegal if practiced by pri- 
vate citizens? 

“Is coercion of the little fellow by 
Government any less offensive and rep- 
rehensible than coercion of the little fel- 
low by private enterprise ? 

“There is a principle involved here that 
underlies the liberty and security of the 
American people.” 


Recommends Currency Study 
for Insomnia 


H. J. Werder, who in addition to be- 
ing an underwriter and loss adjuster of 
many years’ expcrience is an accom- 
plished linguist and student of insurance 
matters particularly in the international 
ficld, has contributed to this week’s is- 
sue of The Eastern Underwriter an ar- 
ticle on the effects of currency fluctua- 
tions on insurance that is at once time- 
ly, interesting and important. He is 
translating for the library of the Insur- 
ance Society of New York a. study of 
this subject by A. Andreoli of the Swiss 
Reinsurance Co. of Zurich, the original 
being in German. 

Speaking of his experience in trans- 
lating the intricate problems involved in 
this treatise he told me he had always 
been under the impression that figuring 
out a compound non-concurrent appor- 
tionment before retiring for the night 
was about as good a means of assuring 
prompt and sound slumber as any he has 
encountered. But he is now convinced 
that exchange problems arising from re- 
insurance treaties comprising many dif- 
ferent currencies surpass anything else 
for this purpose. 

* * * 


Architectural Chicago Beautifully 
Presented in New Book 

Received from Senator Isaac Miller 
Hamilton, president of the Federal Life, 
Chicago, the artistically bound and beau- 
tifully printed book—“Chicago and a 
Century of Progress.” This handsome 
volume, bound in imitation gold cover, 
was prepared by the Educational Adver- 
tising Institute, Chicago; Edward J. 
Wonn, publisher; Louis Flader, editor; 
Robert W. Washbish, art editor. The 
edition includes some unusually attrac- 
tive cuts of architectural Chicago and 
the World’s Fair. 

Discussing Chicago, the book says: 
“The energy, courage, intelligence and 
will of its people are the elements that 
have made Chicago what it is today and 
will make it far greater in the days to 
come. Chicago brooks no interference 
with its progress and overcomes all ob- 
stacles in its path. The rebuilding of 
the city destroyed by fire; the reversai 
of a river’s current; the wresting of 
thousands of acres from the depths of 
Lake Michigan, are but a part of a day’s 
work. Chicago must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. We now present to you the 
physical expressions of its people in 
terms of steel, concrete and other ma- 
terials, thus definitely recording their 
spiritual and material development. The 
story is told pictorially, enabling you to 
visualize the component parts and lead- 
ing you to your own conclusions.” 

The daily newspapers of Evrope con 
stantly harp on the gangster and crimi- 
nal side of Chicago. This new volum« 
should be given a_ wide circulation 
abroad. It will be an eye-opener over 
there. 

* * * 


London Has Conscientious Fire Chief 


W. J. Morton, chairman of the Lon- 
don County Council Fire Brigade Com- 
mittee, is a man who believes in obtain- 
ing first-hand knowledge of the work- 
ing of his department. At a recent Lon- 
don factory fire which broke out in the 
early hours of the morning, Mr. Mor- 
ton, soaked through and with eyes 
smarting from the dense and_ acrid 
smoke which poured from the burning 
building, was there at the side of Com- 
mander Firebrace, who was directing op- 
erations. 

Five water towers were employed in 
this great fight against the flames. Mr 
Morton says he hopes soon to be able 
to equip every water tower with tele- 
phones, so that the man at the top who 
is leveling the hose can receive instruc- 
tions from below. At present only one 
water tower at the London Fire Brigad 
headquarters is fitted with a telephone 
This is a fine all-steel tower of the most 
modern design, which has only just been 
placed in service. 




















Warning About Home Owners Rush- 
ing to New Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation 


Forty thousand American families on 
whose homes building and loan associa- 
tions had mortgages, paid off the debt in 
full in 1932. In discussing the mortgage 
on the home and the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation, American Building Associa- 
tion News (the readers of which are 
those devoted to the interests of build- 
ing-loan and savings associations), says 
in its current issue: 

“District offices and branch offices of 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation are 
opening their doors for business in all 
parts of the country. People, hard 
pressed to meet their obligations, are 
standing in line to present their cases. 
Many of them are doomed to disappaint- 
ment for the H.O.L.C. will not be able 
to help them. Others of them who might 
retain their present mortgage contracts 
are seeking new arrangements in order 
to lighten their burdens, not realizing 
that before they have amortized their 
mortgages, it will have cost them much 
more than if they had carried on as they 
are. Many of your borrowers will seek 
relief through the H.O.L.C. If they can 
carry their present program of payments, 
persuade them to do so. 

“In some states, the legality of ac- 
ceptance of H.O.L.C. bonds by building 
and loan associations is in doubt. Be 
sure that the law will permit you to ac- 
cept these bonds before you enter into 
any negotiations with your patrons. Find 
out, too, how much of your assets the 
law will permit you to have tied up in 
bonds of this sort. Each association will 
have to consider these things and the 
interests of other patrons before the 
bonds can be accepted.” 

Ward B. Whitlock, president of the 
United States League (a building and 
loan association organization), sounds 
this warning: 

“Building and loan associations have 
steadily insisted that their borrowers take 
the kind of mortgage that is paid off in 
a reasonable period. The mortgage 
should be paid off in the period planned 
by the home owner. Today there are 
millions of families which have homes 
on which the mortgage can be lifted en- 
tirely if they live up to the remaining 
five, six, seven, or eight years of their 
contract. Hundreds of thousands of 
them are able to pay on the same month- 
ly basis on which they started. Good 
business and sound economics dictate 
that this class of home-owner should not 
thrust himself as a charity patient on 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
now being organized. Debt-free home 
ownership will cost him more if accom- 
plished under the relief plan than if ful- 
filled under his present contract.” 

ok * * 


Insurance Director on Britain’s Over- 
seas Trade Development Council 
Sir Charles Seligman, a well-known di- 

rcetor of the Commercial Union Assur- 

ance Co. and of the National Discount 

Co., London, who has been appointed a 

member of Britain’s Overseas Trade De- 

velopment Council, is the only insurance 
representative on this council of twenty- 
one members. The council was set up 
in 1930 by Secretary Sir Charles Gillett 
of the Overseas Trade Department, who 
wished to have “a small but special staff 
v.hose duties it should be, in consulta- 
tion with the council, to examine prob- 
lems of export trade, to study present 
and potential markets, to review the 
trend of trade, to ascertain the reasons 
for the decline in exports by trades and 

arkets, and further, if possible, to sug- 
est remedies with the object of expand- 
ng export trade.” 

Since that time the council has met 
at regular intervals to study a variety of 
«xport trade questions and has devoted 
tself especially to carrying out market 
nvestigations abroad by individual indus- 


tries 


* * * 


Saw Some of the Revolution 

Mav Keeley, secretary to George 

Van Schaick, saw some of the revolution 
excitement while recently in Cuba. 
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Code for Insurance 
Not Yet Completed 


SOME DIFFERENCES IN VIEWS 
Still a Question Whether Fire and Cas- 


ualty Interests and Producers 
Will Sign Same Code 

When W. E. Mallalieu, general man- 
ager of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, returns today from _ the 
Grand Nest meeting of the Blue Goose 
in Toronto, efforts will be resumed to 
bring the various interests in insurance 
in agreement upon the provisions of a 
code, or codes, to be 


national recovery 


submitted to the NRA administration in 
Washington. 

Walter H. Bennett, secretary-counsel 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, is due to arrive in Chicago this 
evening, on his way to New York from 
his trip through the West, and will con- 
fer over the week-end with Allan I. 
Wolff, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association. They 
will get in touch with other officers by 
telegraph or telephone to obtain the 


views of local agents. Whether the 
agents will decide to endorse a single 
code for the entire insurance business 
or whether they will seek a separate 


code remains undecided at the moment. 

Last Thursday Mr. Mallalieu was in 
Washington with a proposed code which 
had been agreed upon by fire and cas- 
ualty interests largely. However, the 
NRA asked for further clarification of 
certain provisions, particularly those re- 
lating to outside salaried employes and 
to emergencies. Another conference was 
held in the National Board rooms last 
Friday and since that date groups rep- 
resenting various branches of insurance 
have been meeting to discuss possible 
suggestions for inclusion in a code. 

Whether the fire, marine and casualty 
companies and the brokers and agents 
will be able to come to a satisfactory 
agreements is still unknown. A single 
code for the insurance business is 
sible if various interests do not attempt 
to include too many provisions affording 
special protection. A common viewpoint 
must be reached and this is contingent 
upon the different groups casting aside 
selfish interests and seeking accord on 
the fundamental goals to be achieved, 
namely higher wages, additional employ- 
ment and maintenance of fair competi- 
tive conditions. 


pos- 


JESSE H. WOODWORTH DIES 


Buffalo Agent Was Member of Wood- 
worth-Hawley Co.; Brother of 
Late C. H. Woodworth 
Jesse H. Woodworth, secretary of the 
Woodworth-Hawley Co., well-known 
Buffalo, N. Y., agency, and brother of 
the late C. H. Woodworth, founder of 
the agency and one of the founders of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, died on Sunday at Millard Fill- 
more Hospital in Buffalo. He was 77 


years of age and had been in the hos- 
pital since June 20 when he was struck 
by an automobile as he alighted from a 
street car. He is survived by a sister, 
two sons and two daughters. His wife 


died thirteen years ago. 

Mr. Woodworth was born in Cherry 
Valley, Ohio, but was taken to Buffalo 
by his mother when he was a boy and 
later he entered his brother’s local agen- 
cy. He remained with this agency all his 
business life. Edward S. Hawley of the 
Same agency 1s one of the veteran mem- 
bers of the New York State Association 
of Local Agents and has attended most 
of the annual conventions in the last fifty 
years. 


Missouri Rate Case 
To Be Heard Sept. 28 


STATE WOULD END INCREASE 
Insurance Department Also Wants Com- 
panies to Return Extra Premiums 


Collected Since 1930 





The Missouri Supreme Court en banc 
on September 28 will hear arguments in 
connection with a report filed with the 
court on August 15 by Special Com- 
missioner J. A. Walden of Moberly, Mo., 
in which he recommended that various 
stock fire insurance companies be re- 
strained by the court from further col- 
lection of a 162,3% increase in fire, hail, 
lightning and windstorm rates which 
they put into effect on June 1, 1930, and 
that they also be compelled to immedi- 
ately refund the excess premiums which 
have been impounded by the Cole Coun- 
ty Circuit Court pending a final decision 
in the new rate case. 

The decision of the Missouri Supreme 
Court in this case will also indirectly 
involve the individual injunction cases 
brought before a special Federal tribu- 
nal at Kansas City by 137 companies to 
maintain the 162/3% rate increase. In 
the Federal cases approximately $3,000,- 
000 in excess premiums have already 
been impounded. Should the state court 
finally decide that the companies inter- 
ested in the case now before the Cole 
County Circuit Court must pay back the 
refunds and quit charging the higher 
rates it may force the other companies 


doing business in Missouri to fall into 
line on the lower basis. 
Commissioner Walden’s report was 


submitted to the Supreme Court in the 
quo warranto proceeding brought by At- 
torney General Roy McKittrick last 
January to prevent the stock insurance 
companies from further collection of the 
162/3% increase in rates in opposition 
to the Missouri Insurance Department, 
which had rejected the companies’ ap- 
plication for the raise shortly before 
they filed the injunction suits in the Cole 
County Circuit Court and the Federal 
court at Jefferson City. General Mc- 
Kittrick contended that the companies 
were exceeding and violating their Mis- 
souri charters and licenses to do busi- 
ness. While he did not ask that any 
of the companies be ousted from the 
state he petitioned the high court to 
impose such fines and penalties as the 
situation warranted. 

In his report Commissioner Walden 
made no mention of any fines. This 
oversight will be excepted to by Attor- 
ney General McKittrick when the case 
comes up for argument on September 28. 

Apparently to avoid the possibility of 
being held in contempt for violation of 
the Federal court injunctions, Commis- 
sioner Walden did not consider or pass 
upon the 137 companies that have ap- 
pealed to the Federal tribunal for pro- 
tection. Originally seventy-four other 
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Lnsurance \ 


secure. 





If you are secure against these contingencies, your mind is 
free from worry; you have made yourself and your family 
You have made yourself financially independent. 





Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


- - to cover the mortgage on 
your house in case you should 
die, so that your wife and chil- 
dren would not have to pay itP 


- - to give your family an in- 
come or to help put your chil- 
dren through college, if you 
should not be here to do it? 


- - to provide against loss in 
your old age, should you then 
be out of business or perhaps 
have lost your property P 


- - to cover inheritance taxes P 
If you haven’t an estate on 
which to pay an inheritance 
tax, have you a life insurance 
estate which you can leave 
whole and free from such 
taxes P 




















companies were involved in the quo 
warranto proceedings, but twenty have 
since withdrawn from Missouri, six were 
dropped from the court action by Gen- 
eral McKittrick for various reasons, in- 
cluding lack of evidence that they had 
been collecting the increased rates, and 
three were dismissed from the action 
entirely because Commissioner Walden 
found no evidence that they had col- 
lected the higher rates. 

In regard to the twenty companies 
that have withdrawn from Missouri since 
June 1, 1930, Walden recommended they 
be compelled to repay whatever excess 
premiums they collected up to the time 
they quit the state. 


STANLEY F. MILLER DIES 

Stanley F. Miller, supervisor of the 
statistical department of the America 
Fore group, died last Saturday. He was 
born May 8, 1887, and joined the Conti- 
nental as an office boy when he was 
14 years old. He spent his entire busi- 
ness career with the same group, being 
promoted through the accounting and 
statistical departments. Mr. Miller is 
survived by three daughters, his wife 
having died last May. 
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PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 
CONTINGENCY RESERVE 
NET SURPLUS 

TOTAL ASSETS 














STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


of NEW YORK 


80 John Street, New York 
G. Z. Day, Vice-President 
Statement December 31st, 1932 


C. L. Henry, Secretary 


$1,500,000.00 
1,186,730.41 
214,050.00 
1,142,045.90 
1,922,578.39 
5,965,404.70 





BLUE GOOSE CONVENTION 


Over 300 at Toronto; Constitution Is 
Changed to Admit Lawyers 
as Members 

More than 300 persons, including 64 
official delegates, attended the Grand 
Nest meeting of the Blue Goose at the 
RKoyal York Hotel in Toronto this weck. 
The membership of the order now stands 
at 6,762, a decline from last year. How- 
ever, the net balance at the end of the 
last fiscal year, $3,068, was greater than 
for the previous year. 

The employment committee on Wed- 
nesday recommended that the present 
system for aiding members out of em- 
ployment be continued by using funds 
of local ponds. 


Attorneys as Members 


One of the new sections of the con- 
stitution approved permits the member- 
ship of attorneys-at-law regularly em- 
ployed by fire insurance companies, 
whether permanently retained or serving 
on a fee basis to the extent that they 
do not accept cases for claimants against 
fire insurance companies, provided that 
each pond is permitted to determine for 
itself the eligibility of attorneys. 

Another section says that no gander 
shall be eligible to hold an elective Grand 
Nest office unless he is a duly elected 
and qualified delegate and has served 
one full term as an elective officer of 
a pond, or unless he has heretofore 
served as a Grand Nest elective officer. 
Of the forty-five ponds of the order, it 
was pointed out, thirty-three having over 
100 members each are entitled to two 
delegates to Grand Nest, while the re- 
mainder may send one. 

Another new section approved names 
an executive committee of the Grand 
Nest to consist of the Most Loyal Gan- 
der, Grand Supervisor and Grand 
Wielder. 

All ponds except two were represented 
at Toronto. Those present commented at 
length on the excellent hospitality of the 
Canadians. 
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Right after the world war, when in- 
jation had overturned governments and 
wrecked the economic stability of whole 
ountries, currency problems were the 
oder of the day, but these troubles were 
oon forgotten once a certain degree of 
ability had been achieved and old cur- 
ncies had either been replaced by en- 
‘rely new monetary units or had been 
vabilized in their relation to gold or 
other supposedly stable currency. Of 
ite currency conditions have again be- 
come chaotic in nearly all European and 
gany transoceanic countries and cur- 
rency problems once more come to the 





re. 
"Daring the second half of the year 
(31 the seriousness of the world eco- 
mic crisis once more shook the very 
jundation of moneys in even the most 
wwerful states. While so far the print- 
ng press has not again been set in mo- 
ion everybody is apprehensive since the 
jritish pound and the dollar have for- 
aken the gold standard; fluctuations are 
wain sufficiently severe to upset all for- 
mer calculations and nobody can fore- 
ill the ultimate outcome. During this 
gneral uncertainty it is only natural 
that there is a universal run for cover, 
and this is especially noticeable, where 
bligations in terms of money fall due 
1 amore or less remote future, as is 
the case in insurance. 
The economic purpose of insurance is 
the protection of the individual against 
the material consequences arising from 
certain happenings out of funds accumu- 
aed by a group, of which the individual 
samember. These accumulations are 
ubject to the fluctuations of the values 
in which they have been invested, and 
the protection guaranteed by these in- 
estments is rendered uncertain by such 
luctuations and depreciation. 
Insurance Problems 
What are the dangers for insurance 
irom currency fluctuations and how can 
these dangers be eliminated or at least 
be minimized ? 
To deal with this subject exhaustively 
would require a substantial book; in a 
treatise of this kind, limited to 3,000 
words, only a few highlights can be 
touched upon. 
As a general principle it may be stated 
might here that it is essential to col- 
ect premiums, pay losses and set up and 
ilvest reserves all in the original cur- 
rncy. This principle is now fairly uni- 
\ersally recognized and practiced, though 
’y no means exclusively. Where it is 
knored trouble is sure to follow. 
A second principle may be formed 
negatively; a fixed rate of exchange for 
the conversion of one currency into an- 
other, holding good over a period of 
ime, should be strictly avoided. This 
tile is also gaining in favor, but the 
contrary is still practiced, especially in 
marine insurance, 
Direct Writing Companies 
In discussing the subject a difference 
must be made between direct writing and 
temsurance companies, also between life 
Msurance companies and others, be- 
tase the influence of currency fluctua- 
lions on these various groups is quite 
different. 
Pa pe companies confine the 
pen of — activities to their home 
pean + and collection of premiums, 
‘yment of losses and investment of re- 
ot llgrag the home currency. 
ut ate o this rule were quite fre- 
er the world war—they are 








again coming to the fore since 1931— 
when insurance in gold values are fre- 
quently written in an effort to achieve 
stability. The word “gold” carries with 
it a certain fascination; insurance con- 
tracts in gold dollars, gold pounds, gold 
francs, gold lire, gold zloty, gold pengo, 
gold shillings were frequent, though no- 
body knew just how payment will ulti- 
mately be made, because experience has 
shown that actual payments in gold are 
forbidden as soon as a currency becomes 
endangered by gold withdrawals. If, for 
instance, Hungary should pass a law con- 
verting all debts and credits into gold 
and at the same time make the paper 
pengo the equivalent of a gold pengo it 
may well be asked, what meaning the 
prefix “gold” would have. It also is not 
quite clear why insurance should occupy 
a preferred position in the economic life 
of a nation and be able to pay in gold 
when nobody else can do so. 

When in 1923 1,000,000,000 paper marks 
were made the equivalent of one Renten- 
mark and when bancomarks, firmmarks, 
gold marks, rye marks, gold marks on a 
dollar basis and finally fine gold marks 
were issued, the policy provisions for the 
actual payment of premium and _ loss 
were of an almost infinite variety. One 
large German life insurance company, 
in its frantic efforts to find in the ever 
shifting quicksands of inflation firm 
ground on which to build, composed the 
following “gold clause” for its policies: 


Gold Clause Used by Life Company 


“In this policy of insurance the gold- 
mark is the equivalent of the Reichsmark 
at a minimum value of 1/2790 kilogram 
of fine gold. In case the Reichsmark 
should decline by more than 3% below 
the official value of 1/2790 kilogram fine 
gold all payments under this policy, 
which fall due from either party during 
the month following such decline shall 
be made on the basis of the official quo- 
tation for fine gold in London. The con- 
version into German marks shall be 
based for payments to be made by the 
assured on the average quotation at the 
Berlin Exchange on the day after such 
payment has been received by the insur- 
ance company, and for payments by the 
insurance company on the last quota- 
tion at that Exchange before such pay- 
ment is made. In case the investment 
of premiums in fine gold values has be- 
come impossible the insurance shall be 
converted along principles to be ap- 
proved by the government supervisory 
board ((Reichsaufsichsamt) into stable 
values.” 

Among other objections to this clause 
it may be asked, who is to decide when 
“the investment of premiums in fine gold 
values has become impossible?” And 
this is only one of the uncertainties of 
this clause. 

While the problems for direct writing 
companies are comparatively simple 
once the principle of using the same cur- 
rency for all transactions is observed, 
they are by no means negligible. Cur- 
rency fluctuations entirely upset calen- 
lations and expenses. Tariffs contain in 
the premium rate a certain loading for 
costs of various kinds, and while dur- 
ing a period of depreciation premiums 
and losses in the same currency keep 
step, expenses do not, because a com- 
pany cannot suddenly adapt its appa- 
ratus to the changed conditions, quite 
aside from the fact that the chanee it- 
self causes a great deal of additional 
work, which means additional expense. 


(CURRENCY FLUCTUATIONS 


By H. J. Werder 


and Insurance 


For instance, acquisition cost is largely 
paid at the time the transaction is closed, 
but part of the premiums out of which 
this commission is paid is collected in 
most instances later on, so that the com- 
mission is paid in a sound currency 
while the premiums which have to pay 
for this acquisition cost are collected 
later on in depreciated money. 


Currency Laws in Various Countries 

Some countries forbid insurances in 
foreign currencies, as Switzerland did 
in 1918, Spain in 1931, Hungary in the 
same year. Austria permits such con- 
tracts but existing exchange restrictions 
prevent the National Bank from selling 
the foreign exchange needed for the pay- 
ment of premiums,and losses and there- 
by render these contracts illusory, at 
least in so far as Austrians are con- 
cerned. In Austria an insurance com- 
pany can collect the premiums only in 
Austrian shillings. An instance may 
arise where payment of a loss is due 
and the insurance company can decline 
payment of the loss pleading that the 
policy has been voided by non-payment 
of premium. Yet all the time the as- 
sured was willing to pay the premium 
but could not obtain the necessary for- 
eign exchange to do so while the com- 
pany declined to accept the premium in 
shillings and insisted on payment in the 
agreed foreign currency. Ultimately the 
courts will pass on this question but in 
the meantime business is lost or the 
company must carry the risk without 
collecting the premium. Under such con- 
ditions business stagnates and old con- 
tracts are in danger of cancelation. 

Germany permits insurance contracts 
in foreign currencies if they were made 
before December 20, 1931, but the pre- 
miums must have actually been paid in 
the foreign currency and this is, under 
existing exchange restrictions, impossi- 
ble. Further, as the assured must hand 
over all foreign money he collects to 
the Reichsbank, he would have to hand 
over a loss payment in foreign currency 
and the entire transaction would lose 
its meaning and only needlessly com- 
plicate business. In France the ques- 
tion of insurances in foreign currencies 
is not quite clear. It was forbidden by 
the law of August 5, 1914, but this law 
was rescinded by another law of June 
25, 1928, and the question is now an 
open one. It has little practical impor- 
tance as the French franc is one of the 
standard European currencies. 

In England matters were quite differ- 
ent. British companies insure their cli- 
ents in foreign currencies and foreign 
customers in the pound, but even where, 
for special reasons, an English client is 
insured in a foreign currency that cur- 
rency was at once converted into pounds 
and all booking, calculations and_ in- 
vestment of reserves were throughout 
made in pounds. The Balkans and the 
border states permit insurance in for- 
eign currencies without restrictions, and 
such policies form the majority of the 
business done in those countries. 

Insurance policies in index values as 
well as guaranteed policies never played 
an important part and are mentioned 
here only for the sake of completeness.. 


Currency Fluctuations in Reinsurance 

It is quite obvious that currency fluc- 
tuations play a much larger role in re- 
insurance than in the direct business. 
Most reinsurance companies write an in- 
ternational business and by _ necessity 
must: accept premiums and pay losses 


in all kinds of currencies. In rare cases 
the bulk of reinsurance is restricted to 
one country, as for instance is the cas« 
in the United States where it is done 
between the members of large fleets. In 
such instances all transactions are in dol- 
lars and no complications arise, as dé- 
preciation in premiums, payment and in- 
vestments keep step. 

Large reinsurance companies, like for 
instance the Swiss Keinsurance Co. in 
Zurich, or the Munich Reinsurance Co. 
in Munich, transact business in practi- 
cally every couniry on the face of the 
globe. British companies also do a 
world-wide business and receive premi- 
ums in every conceivable currency. The 
principle of using the original currency 
for all transactions in such cases has 
already been mentioned as the only safe 
method, but occasionally the number of 
the contracts under one currency group 
is not sufficiently large to provide for 
the proper spread or to invest reserves 
in that specific currency. In such event 


the underwriting result from such a 
group cannot be freed from currency 
fluctuations. 


d Attitude of the Assured 
Currencies mostly fluctuate downward, 


not upward. It is, therefore, easy to 
understand that the assured believes 
that the insurance companies benefit 


from these fluctuations. They have col- 
lected the premiums in sound money and 
pay the losses in depreciated currency, 
and the assured will not make allowance 
for the fact that the accumulated pre- 
miums have been invested in the de- 
preciating currency and have kept step 
with the depreciation; yet these depre- 
ciated reserves form the fund out of 
which loss payments are made. 

The question of currency fluctuations 
has frequently not been sufficiently con- 
sidered in reinsurance treaties, which 
run for an unlimited time and cannot 
be readily canceled or changed. 

In January, 1932, the discount of the 
pound to gold amounted to 30%. Cur- 
rent liabilities in foreign currencies in- 
curred when the pound was on gold par- 
ity, require today 30% more in pounds 
than was anticipated at the time the 
premiums were collected. 

The reinsurance of life insurance by 


foreign companies in London is very 
heavy. 

The reinsurance cover for such con- 
tracts suddenly dropped by 30%, in- 
creasing the net retention of the ced- 
ing companies by that amount. Addi- 


tional reinsurance was the only way out 
The reserves in the hands of the Brit- 
ish reinsurer, as a rule invested in 
pounds, likewise dropped by 30%. The 
whole situation is most complex and con 
(Continued on Page 18) 


Shallecses Not in Favor 
of 60-Day Loss Rule 


C. F. Shallcross, United States man- 
ager of the North British & Mercantile, 
in a recent letter to President R. B 
Barnett of the South-Eastern Under- 
writers Association, says he “has never 
been in sympathy with the withhold'n 
of the payment of losses until maturity 
unless the losses, or their adjustment, 
were open to question; nor do I bel: 
that such deferring of loss payments 
this year has had any noticeable effect 
whatever on the reduction in 
which has been so pronounced recently.” 
He had reference to the 60-day los 
payment rule now generally in effect 


loss¢ 
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George W. Reynolds to Retire As 


Manager of Guardian Assurance 


Prominent British Executive Has Been With the Company for 
Over 40 Years; Has Received Many Honors; Will Be 
Succeeded by A. G. Sweet 
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manager for the work of the Guardian 
Assurance, Mr. Reynolds has held rep 
resentative offices in which he has 
worked quietly, but effectively, for the 
insurance as a whol 
[Insurance In 
president of 


advancement of 
He was president of the 
stitute of Ireland in 1896-7; 
the Insurance Institute of London in 
1924-5; and president of the Chartered 
Insurance Institute in 1929-30. He was 
chairman of the London Salvage Corps 
in 1931-32 

During his eighteen years as chief ex 
ecutive officer of the Guardian not only 
have that office’s solid traditions been 
maintained, but thev have been enhanced 
and the company’s activities appreciably 
extended. Mr. Reynolds’ many friends 
in the insurance profession will sincere 
ly hope that his sympathetic, but reso 
lute personality, although relieved of 

anagerial worries, will continue to pro 
industry's welfare 


May Issue Huge Policy 
On Delaware River Bridge 


rge inland marine policy ranging 


la 
from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000, is expect- 
I 


ed to be taken out within the next month 
by the Delaware River Bridge Joint 
Commission The policy will cover the 


tremendous 


Bridge, the 


span which connects 


Penn 
svlvania and New Tersey between Phila 

phi ‘ en, against injury duc 
to high water, earthquake and damage of 
a similar nature. The premium is esti- 

ated at $30,000 a year. 

The policy will not cover the entire 
bridge. which cost $37,000,000 to build, 
but only that portion between the two 


iver piers, constituting the main span 
of 1,750 feet The commission had 
asked the Government for an outright 


grant of $2,464,650 and a loan of $7,533,- 
350 under the Public Works program to 
build a speed line across the bridge to 
connect Camden with the Philadelphia 
subway system. The Government ad- 
vised the commission that before any 
loans were granted under the public 
works program, that adequate insurance 
1 


would have to be pro\ idk d 


CLAUSSEN SUCCEEDS DOX 


Made Manager of the Western Depart- 
ment of the London & Lancashire 
Companies 
To succeed the late Charles E. Dox 
who recently passed away, the directors 
of the London & Lancashire, Ltd., of 
London have appointed Carsten Claus 
sen, popularly known as Carl Claussen, 
to be manager of the Western depart 

ment of that company 

Similar appointments are being con 
ferred upon Mr. Claussen for the other 
companies of the group—t. ec., the Orient, 
the Safeguard, the Law Union & Rocl 
and the fire department of the Standard 
Marine. 

Mr. Claussen has spent the whole of 
his imsurance career, extending over 
thirty-six vears, with the London & Lan 
cashire, and for many vears he was Mr 
Dox’s chief lieutenant. He is well known 
to the other important insurance officials 
and the agents in the Middle West, and 
since the death of Mr. Dox his appoint- 
ment has been generally expected 


Currency Problems 


(Continued from Page 17) 


troversial and can here only be men 
tioned 

\ consequence of currency deprecia 
tion will be a demand for more detailed 
bordereaux from the ceding companies 
During the past decade it became the 
custom to reduce the information de- 
manded in bordereaux to the very mini- 
mum in order to save expenses but it 
predicted that this cus 


may be safely 

tom will be reversed and explicit bor 
dereaux will become the order of th 
day 


Influence on Life Insurance 


The influence of currency fluctuations 
on lite insurance is somewhat different 
from that on other branches. Life poli 
cies represent savings and they also run 
over a much longer time than, for in 
stance, fire policies. Consequently they 
are less adaptable to changed conditions ; 
they cannot be canceled and rewritten 
in new terms. They are rigid. Espe 
cially the acquisition commission, a large 
part of which has been paid when the 
policy was written, may now prove too 
heavy a burden. It has to be amortized 
over a number of years from premiums 
received in depreciated currency, so that 
substantial losses seem unavoidable. 

Where a reinsurer has taken over en 
tire portfolios in currencies, whose fu 
ture is uncertain, the commissions paid 
for such portfolios constitute a particu- 


larly scrious problem. The underwriting 
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profit from reinsurance at best , 
small and such unfore Nn events , 
turn even a profitable 1 
into a hability Where the ACQUIsiting 
cost has at once been written off agai 
profit and loss such an aet means ; 
reality nothine but the tting Up of 
silent reserve and much depends on } 
this silent reserve has been invested 
determine the manner in which the 
sults from the treaty are "affected | 
lepreciation 
This 1s a very important factor. 4 
counts should be kept. strictly separa 
for each currency and be ¢ 
a given date for all of them. 
posite balance sheet should be got 
up in such a manner that exchange ath 
and losses for each curreney involved ¢ 
b traced The whole question of ; 
counting is so intricate that it can he; 
only be mentioned. The previously me 
tioned principle of keeping income 
outgo in each currency separat, 
be considered the guiding star for a 
accounting system 


SUTANCE trea 





Example of Unforeseen Complicatio, 

\n example may illustrate the unfo; 
seen and unforsceable consequences 
a fixed rate of exchange for the cop 
version of foreign currencies holding 
good over a period of time. A ¢la 
arising out of a marine policy issued i 
French francs was disputed and wer 
into litigation. Seventy-five per cent 
the policy was reinsured in Swiss franes 


at a time when the French and Sywis 


francs were of equal value as to ¢ 
The suit lasted several years and th 
amount of loss was deposited in 


courts in French frances. While the su 
was pending the French frane depr 
ated about 50% The French cedin 
company won the suit and had to return 
to its Swiss reinsurer the 75% of tl 
deposit in Swiss frances. In order t 
buy the necessary Swiss currency it ha 
to use a substantial amount of its ¢ 
means to make up the 50% differen 
in the value of the two currencies ar 
the anomalous situation arose that th 
French company would have been bet 
served by losine than by winning 
This question of currency depreciatior 
in its relation to insurance and reinsur 
ance has recently been treated in 
pamphlet of about 13,000 words by 
Andreoli, sub-manager of the Swiss R 
insurance Co. in Zurich. The author 


as one of the officers of the largest 1 
] 


insurance companies in the world, seems 


particularly qualified to speak on th 
subject. The pamphlet, written in Ger 
man, is on file in the library of Th 
Insurance Society of New York, It) 
William Street. An English typewriter 
version for the reading room of the 5 
ciety and for members of the Societ 
only is being prepared and will be read 
by the end of the month 





LINCOLN 


Fire INsurRANCE Co. o— New York 








Western Department 
175 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 
Pacific Coast Dept. 


114 Sansome St. 
San Francisco 





By living up to the traditions of its name and by its 
affiliations with an old and well established organization 
| The Lincoln Fire is a helpful asset to the Local Agent. 
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90 John Street, New York 
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WHEN YOU MEET YOUR CLIENT 
FACE TO FACE 


Can you look him in the 
eye and feel that you have 
advised him well as to. the 
insurance protection he 
needed and have placed 
his ‘insurance in strong 
stock companies ? 


»\ \\ PROVED BY SHE Acip Test/or Time 7 / 


The AMERICA FORE GROUP of Insurance Companies 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY NIAGARA Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN EAGLE FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY Z MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 
FIDELITY-PHENIX FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY — pS THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


c ERNEST STURM. Ch ds 
First AMERICAN FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY \ BERNARD M. CULVER. Pr 


Eighty Maiden Lane, noUP wr New York ,N.Y 
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Fire Prevention Week Material 
Provided By the National Board 


Current Issue of “Safeguarding America Against Fire” Con- 
tains Many Ideas and Suggestions for Observance of 
Week from October 8-14 by Agents, Civic 
Bodies, Schools, Etc. 


The 1933 summer issue of 
“Safeguarding America Against 
Fire,” the official publication of 
the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, is just off the press 
and contains a wealth of material 
for use during Fire Prevention 
Week. 

On the front page is repro- 
duced the 1933 Fire Prevention 
Week poster which measures 18 
x 24 inches and is printed in 
three colors. A caption appear- 
ing adjacent to the poster recalls 
that each year in America the 
entire nation observes Fire Pre- 
vention Day—October 9—the an- 
niversary of the great Chicago 
fire. As is the custom, the full 
week containing that day is pro- 
claimed Fire Prevention Week 
and from Sunday, October 8, to 
Saturday, October 14, communi- 
ties large and small—city, subur- 
ban and rural—will hold meet- 
ings and engage in various fire 
prevention activities. Attention 
is then given to the helpful sug- 
vestions for those throughout 
America who desire to enlist in 
the fight against destructive fires 
which each year claim .thousands 
of lives and hundreds of millions 
of dollars in property. 

The theme of the whole issue is to 
fight fire the entire year round but to 
concentrate during Fire Prevention 
Week to make others conscious of the 
fire waste and to enlist their aid. Sug- 
eested programs are given for public 
officials, insurance agents, chambers of 
commerce, business men, trade associa- 
tions, fire departments, schools, boy 
scouts, civic clubs, women’s clubs, 
churches, theaters, hotels, restaurants, 
state fire prevention associations, radio 
and the press. 

Editorial on Losses 

An editorial entitled “Fire Insurance 
Losses—You Pay Them All” begins 
“Whether you go to an insurance office 
to pay premiums for fire insurance or 
not, you are nevertheless paying, just 
as you pay taxes although you may not 
necessarily go to a tax office or court 
house for that purpose.” It then points 
out that accordingly every fire is every- 
body’s loss and it behooves everyone to 
help prevent fires. 

“To Decrease Prevent BIG 
Fires” is the title of the next article, 
in which an accompanying editorial note 
says: “All big fires were SMALL FIRES 
and if we are to prevent BIG FIRES we 
must avoid the small ones. 

“However, as the accompanying arti- 
cle points out, certain conditions pro- 
vide ideal settings for big fires, and the 
following tells how to correct them.” 

The article then refers to the fire 
chief’s report of a large eastern city 
where 0.4% of the total number of fires 
resulted in 70% of the loss during the 
year 1932. The conclusion of this arti- 
cle states that “43% of the business 
houses that burn down do not reopen. 
Here is a challenge that American in- 
dustry cannot afford to sidestep ... The 
way has been pointed out: To cut down 
fire losses, cut out big fires.” 

Attention to Children 

The importance of teaching children 
to guard against fire is not overlooked 
in this issue of “Safeguarding America” 
because a novel card has been designed 
for distribution by school teachers 
among their pupils directing the children 
to inspect their homes for the twelve 
fire hazards shown on the card and then 





Losses 








FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 


OCT. g-14 


Attractive Fire Prevention Poster Which Is 
to Be Distributed Throughout Country 


“stamp out Fire” by pasting the Na- 
tional Board’s stickers over those haz- 
ards, thus “stamping out” the word 
“FIRE” which is superimposed in red 
on the card. Each pupil completely 
“Stamping out fire” then receives from 
his teacher an interesting story booklet 
as a reward. The real reward, of course, 
is in having each home a safer place in 
which to live. 

The past experience of the public re- 
lations department of the National Board 
has been that children eagerly enter into 
such things with vigor and hence a great 
deal of good is accomplished. “Children 
are apt teachers of fire prevention,” says 
another article, “and their interest should 
be encouraged. Little Bill, nine, with- 
out a word from his parents or teacher, 
wrote the following story which con- 
tains a lesson or two, and a moral as 
well: 

“The Fire” 

“This is a story about fire: useful but 
dangerous. One Sunday Ted Murphy 
was going to telephone in the front 
room. He smelled smoke so he went 
to find out from where it came. 

“He went in the kitchen and there 
the smoke was all over the room; he 
went in and here’s how the fire started. 
His mother had gone out to water the 
plants and forgot to put the iron out. 
So right away he called the fire depart- 
ment and it arrived very soon. All the 
fireman got out and asked where the 
fire was. Ted told them it was in the 
kitchen. So all the fireman rushed in to 
put out the fire. Smoke was terrable, 
one fireman was burned and taken to 
the hospital. That is what fire can do. 
It all happened because of careless- 
ness.” 

A new treatment of fire prevention by 
suggesting that each man be his own 
fire inspector, is given in a suggested 
fire prevention speech. “Most people 
think fire prevention is for the fire in- 
surance companies alone, so they won't 
have to pay out so much money in loss- 
es. But when you come right down to 
it, who pays these losses but you, and 
you—and you? The fire insurance com- 
panies merely collect and distribute the 
money paid by you, in the form of pre- 


miums, to you or your neighbor when 
you have a fire. The greater the fire 
losses, the higher the premiums, and 
you pay the premiums.” 

The suggested speech then goes on to 
state that fire prevention is the concern 
of each and every one of us and that 
this is fully realized by civic and busi- 
ness organizations everywhere. Hun- 
dreds of chambers of commerce in every 
section of the country—organizations 
that are interested in promoting the wel- 
fare of their cities and the people in 
them—are engaged in fire prevention ac- 
tivities. The article then presents some 
interesting thoughts by which a speaker 
desiring to do his bit during Fire Pre- 
vention Week may make his listeners 
conscious of the dangers of fire and im- 
press them with the fact that destructive 
fires demand tribute from everyone, not 
only from those who have fires. 

An article on arson calls upon the pub- 
lic to interest themselves in fighting ar- 
son by reporting to the authorities all 
incidents in connection with fires that 
appear suspicious and to co-operate with 
the district attorney and insist that he 
do his utmost to discourage arson 
through diligent prosecution of firebugs. 


Fire on the Farm 

The need of extreme care to avoid fire 
on the farm is brought out in an article 
which points to the fact that farm fires 
are so often total losses, often because 
fire-fighting facilities are so remote. 
Care against hazards most common to 
the farm is then stressed and certain 
precautions are outlined to the farmei 
who can well afford to use time and ef- 
fort to make his property safe from fire 
now that the way is being opened for 
him to join in the nation’s march back 
to prosperity. 

The logic of preventing destruction of 
forests by fire is explained in an article 
which urges extreme care with matches, 
smoking materials and campfires. Why 
be careless of the one natural resource 
which cannot be replaced except possibly 
after a half century’s cultivation ? 

Marine Fire Prevention 

lire at sea creates such a helpless sit- 
uation and the fighting of fires at docks 
and piers is usually attended by such 
difficulties that the matter of marine fire 
prevention is of vital importance. A fire 
“at sea” or a ship-fire “ashore” is often 
quite hopeless as illustrated in this story 
contained in “Safeguarding America.” 

The fate of the passengers on_ this 
unlucky vessel was graphically described 
in a letter written in 1766 from Bengal, 
India, by a “gentleman aboard the Good 
Ship Falmouth”: 

“A thunderstorm came, during which 
the ship was struck by lightning, caus- 
ing a wreck in the mouth of the River 
Ganges. Out of 360 men carried from 
England, not half survived, the rest be- 
ing burned or drowned, dead of fatigue 
or devoured by tygers on the shore.” 

(From an old English pamphlet giving 
accounts of remarkable accidents by fire 
in different parts of the world during 
the cighteenth century.) 

“Keep Fire Friendly.” This is the title 
of a cartoon featured in connection with 
suggested copy for newspaper and maga- 
zine articles and supplied in mat or cut 
form upon request. Adjacent to the car- 
toon are sketches depicting the friend- 
ly use of fire and the destructive force 
of fire—either one “a great force to be 
reckoned with, and the better _under- 
stood, the more easily controlled.” 

As far back as 1666 after the great 
fire in London, an old English pamphlet 
is quoted as saying: 

“There is no accidental calamity in 
London, so dreadful as that of fire, which 
no human being can foretell when or 
where it happens in the night, it’s com- 
ing upon us with all its terrors, unex- 
pected, unprepared & unguarded, show- 
ing no mercy to young or old, man or 
beast, in its progress; fulfilling the old 
proverb, fire and water are good ser- 
vants but bad masters. Every master of 
a family ought to be as careful as pos- 
sible to prevent fires and every servant 
ought to be as careful as his master: 
When a fire once breaks out, there is 
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no knowing how it may extend, or where 
it may cease; the master may be lost 
before the servant, or the servant lost 
before the master, the fury of the fire 
makes no distinction of persons.” 

How true that is today—so true that 
“the President of the United States each 
year proclaims the second week in Oc- 
tober as Fire Prevention Week in order 
that the entire nation may be impressed 
with the importance of preventing de- 
structive fires.” 

Stock Company Fire Insurance 

How the fire prevention work of the 
stock fire insurance companies aids the 
public is explained in an article which 
describes the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
the engineering department, the actuarial 
bureau, the arson department and other 
branches of the National Board’s work, 
without which our present “congestion 
of civilization,” great American cities, 
would not be possible. 

The work of the National Board goes 
on every day of the year and every hour 
of the night and day but Fire Preven- 
tion Weck is an occasion to impress the 
public through “programs carried on by 
insurance organizations, fire  depart- 
ments, schools, chambers of commerce, 
trade associations, civic clubs, women’s 
clubs. churches, boy scouts, ete., “which 
will give you an opnortunity to co-oper- 
ate in doing your share toward prevent- 
ing destructive fires the whole year 
’round.” 

One of the several features of this is- 
sue is a summary of a veneral program 
for Fire Prevention Week activities 
which is given herewith as follows: 

Public Officials 


All mavors and other city officials 
want conditions in their territories made 
safer because this redounds to their 
credit. Thev are in a strategic position 
to aid the Fire Prevention Week pro- 
gram because they can initiate so many 
worthwhile efforts and issue proclama- 
tions. It is also helpful for them to take 
part in the program personally, deliver- 
ing addresses over the radio and before 
local clubs. 


Insurance Agents 

Insurance agents are expected to lead 
in the campaign and obtain the coopera- 
tion of other individuals and organiza- 
tions, since they are in closest contact 
with fire insurance and prevention. Their 
offices should be the center of activity 
and they can also aid by suitable win- 
dow displays, distribution of literature, 
condifcting poster and essay contests 
and making speeches. 

Chambers of Commerce 

In numerous instances these organiza- 
tions will be found initiating the Fire 
Prevention Week programs in_ their 
cities and raising the money needed for 
the efforts, because they are interested 
in all campaigns to make their commu- 
nities safer. They usually function 
through a committee selected from their 
membership. This committee can often 
photograph old buildings and rubbish 
piles and obtain the removal of such 
fire hazards. 

Business Men 

Fire records indicate that the largest 
fires usually originate in business estab- 
lishments, whether of the mercantile or 
manufacturing classes. 3usiness men 
know this and appreciate also that. fire 
is one of their worst enemies, since few 
companies are able to reestablish them- 
selves unimpaired after their plant has 
been destroyed. Fire Prevention Week 
is a good time for managers to establish 
safety rules for their employes. For this 
purpose a meeting should be called to 
formulate the rules to guide the organ- 
ization. Self-inspection blanks may be 
obtained from the National Board © 
Fire Underwriters for the use of com- 
petent employes in making inspections 
of factories which may uncover serious 
hazards. These should be corrected at 
once, making conditions safer. Some 
business men will aid in the publicity end 
of fire prevention by means o! window 
displays, special messages or slogans 1 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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The Law Relating to Automobile Insurance 


THE Law RELATING TO AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE is The new Second Edition cites and analyzes more than 1000 auto- 

already well known as the first text book on a subject mobile insurance cases and contains more than three times the amount 
e of constantly increasing importance. of text contained in the First Edition. All the English and Canadian 
€ The First Edition, published in 1921, has been out cases are included. 
. of print for several years. It received commenda- 
i tion from many high legal authorities. Many requests Every phase of automobile insurance law is covered. The state- 
4 fore been received for a new edition. ment of the law necessarily includes many of the leading principles 
. of insurance law generally. 





Where necessary, the essential facts of each case are stated in 
detail. 


The Second Edition is not a mere digest, but a treatise of 477 pages, 
arranged in 21 chapters, containing 380 sections. 


A Table of Cases and a comprehensive analytical Index facilitate 
reference. 





The book is the work of a legal author and editor of many years’ 

ae : experience, for several years contributing editor of the American 

. ee ki? 8-3 Whiver and English Encyclopedia of Law, Second Edition, and author, editor 
‘ and translator of several legal text books. 
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. INSURAN¢ The following is one of many endorsements: 
ie oe fe) See. 
. “You may be interested to know that our people who have 
« Yy peop 
y studied the book are most enthusiastic in their commendation 
\- *g 9? 
: of it. 
ss 
' PART I PART II 
; Automobile Insurance Generally Matters Pertaining to the Different 
< Chapter Kinds of Automobile Insurance ‘ 
‘ I. Constitution of the Contract Chapter 
ir * 
y II. Construction of Policy XIII. Fire Insurance 
4 III. Reformation of Policy — prod . ecnnees 
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After the semi-annual business meet- 
ing of the Underwriters’ Association of 
New York State at Syracuse, N. Y., on 
July 11 this year, a social session was 
held at the Tuscarora Country Club, 
near Skaneateles, N. Y., which was un- 
der the management of Harry Miller, 
the popular special agent of the Com- 
mercial Union, and the arrangements 
were perfect, including a golf tourna- 
ment, bridge playing, and just plain visit- 
ing and fraternizing among fieldmen 
who neither played golf nor bridge. This 
was followed by a very good “home- 
cooked” chicken dinner. 

About seventy fieldmen were present, 
among whom there was a good sprink- 
ling of old-timers, like John Jordan of 


the Continental, Frank Chez innell of the 
Boston, Frank Decker, of the Home, 
Geo. Brinley of the Hartford, George 


Krank of the Hanover, Percy Jarvis of 
Security, and others. Walter Gaughan 
of the America Fore Group, who started 
his insurance career as an office boy 
with the Underwriters’ Association about 
twenty years ago (I well remember when 
he came with us) and who by conscien- 
tious and earnest endeavor has made 
himself one of the best sprinkler and 
special hazard experts in the business 
today, was there also. 

It is related that when he was work- 
ing his way up in his chosen line, he 
spent several vacations by hiring himself 
out to a sprinkler concern to acquire a 
practical engineering knowledge. When- 
ever I see him, he is always working. He 
is popular with the fieldmen, agents and 
assured. Frank Channell still uses his 
“asbestos thumb” to pack his pipe. 
George Krank of the Hanover is still 
amusing us with his ready wit. During 
the distribution of prizes, when a cer- 
tain fieldman received several prizes he 


remarked in sotto voce: “That fellow 
for some time does nothing but thank 
us for prizes he gets,” much to our 


amusement. When I laughed heartily at 
his frequent witty sallies he turned to 
me and said: “Who said we Dutchmen 
have no sense of humor?” 

There were also prizes to non-golfers. 
I told my neighbor Wallberg of the 
America Fore group that I hoped I 
would not win a prize as I had to lug 
along enough stuff without having more 
added. When I won a “package” con- 
taining a rather loud neck tie, and ex- 
hibited it, much to the amusement of my 
friends, someone remarked: “Why, Ed 
wouldn’t wear that to a dog-fight.” I ex- 
changed it for a more modest one. 

Among officers present were George 
Crafts, of the Fireman’s Fund. As the 
country newspapers say: “A good time 
was had by one and all,” largely due to 
Mr. Miller’s hard work to provide the 
necessary elements and he also instruct- 
ed the weather-man to give us a perfect 


day. There were no speeches, impromp- 
tu or otherwise, except a speech of wel- 
come by the President of the Tuscarora 
Club, who in a very happy short talk, 
welcomed us and invited us to come 
again. There was some good vocal en- 
tertainment by Messrs. Decker, Jarvis, 
and others. I think it was one of the 


most enjoyable short outings we have 
had for years. And, “mirabile dictu,” 


we sat down to dinner on schedule time, 
and did not have to wait around and get 
hungrier and hungrier. 

We were all saddened by news of the 
passing of Mrs. 
a lot of the 
meeting at 


I. Lloyd Greene, whom 
older men always enjoyed 
former meetings at Lake 
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George and the old Frontenac in years 
past. She died at Camp Andrew, Lake 
George, at their summer place, where 


she was married to Lloyd Greene in 1894, 


and where also one or both of her 
daughters were married. I have spent 
many a delightful time at their hos- 
pitable camp on Lake George. Lloyd 
Greene, we are all very sorry for you, 
and extend to you our heartfelt sym- 
pathy in your great bereavement. Mrs. 


Greene had a place in the hearts of all 
who had the great fortune to know her. 


Her passing leaves us, your friends, a 
great deal poorer. 
* * x 


Women We Were Glad to See 
Among the wives of fieldmen, who for- 
merly accompanied their husbands to 
our various meetings there were several 
to whose appearance we looked forward 


with pleasure, like Mrs. Greene. There 
was Mrs. “Lute” Leonard, Mrs. B. C. 
Chittenden, she of the golden voice: 
Mrs. Percy Clark, raconteur of French 


Canadian stories; Miss Wood, daughter 
of Jack Wood. who pleased us with her 
voice; Mrs. Charlie Tobin, who made 
nice little speeches when called upon by 
acclamation; Mrs. Victor Roth, Mrs. 
Percy Jarvis, the Smith aggregation (of 
American of Newark), wife and sisters 
in law; Mrs. Jack Currie, Mrs. “Red” 
Carothers, Mrs. “Baldy” Smith. They 
all contributed to the success of our old 
Summer meetings, in the long ago 


x * x 
It Surely Wasn’t Ice 
While dining with Ed. Taylor. an 


agent of Binghamton, N. Y., at Albany 
recently, I found a piece of glass in my 
food, and luckily my tongue spotted it 
before it cut me or I had swallowed it. 
I told Ed. of the experience I had had 
in one restaurant years ago, when my 
host said: “Well, if it is ice, it will melt, 
if not, it’s glass.” I had fished it out of 
a tomato salad, and had almost swal- 
lowed it. In the instance related first I 
called the waitress and told her to tell 
the chef, and she did so, then came back 
and told me the chef had said “it 
couldn’t be,” so I sent the piece of glass 
out to the kitchen, as an exhibit, and 
told him to “laugh that off,” if he could. 
* * * 


Brevity a Dying Art 
In the old days we were educated to 
condense our telegrams into ten words 
if possible (that was before the days of 
night letters, by which system you may 
write fifty words for the price of ten 
by regular wire) to save money. Neither 
did we use the word “stop,” which has 
become quite a fad, and is overdone. 
Telegrams should be intelligible without 
the use of the word “stop” so frequently 
used. But then the fine art of saying 
much in a few words has degenerated a 
great deal, both in typewritten letters 
and telegrams. 
* * 
Words I Don’t Care to Use 
Recently there were articles in various 
metropolitan dailies about the so-called 
“ugliest” sounding words in the language. 
I think that “excoriated” and “transmog- 
rified,” much used by peppy journalists 


of late take the cake for ugliness of 
sound, alongside of “beautician” and 
“mortician.” 

s+ ss 


A Tip for Subway Guards 
About twenty years ago at Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., there was a conductor on 
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line who, when the car was 
found a new use for the 
word “condense.” Instead of telling his 
passengers to “move forward,” he shout- 
cd: “Condense, please’—much to the 
amusement of his passengers. 
x ok x 
Generosity Reciprocated 

People who used to attend the old 
Weber and Fields shows in New York 
years ago will remember their dialogue 
about a contemplated trip to Europe, 
when one of them said to the other, 
talking about sharing expenses: “You 
furnish the steamer, and I'll furnish the 
ocean.” 

It is related that a fieldman in ar- 
ranging a golf afternoon with an agent 
wired: “Will meet you this afternoon at 
your golf club. You furnish the course 
and I'll furnish my own golf sticks for 
my own use.” The reply was: “Am no 
longer a member of the golf club, nor 
do I own any sticks, due to having to 
pay your balances. You furnish admis- 
sion for two to our public course, and 
sticks for two, and meals. I'll furnish 
the appetite for the meals, and the pleas- 
ure of my company.” 

x * x 


the trolley 
overcrowded, 


Golf Not a Necessity 

I received a nice letter from an insur- 
ance executive the other day, comment- 
ing on the fact that though I didn’t play 
golf nor ride around in a company 
owned automobile, that I had managed 
to hold my own in getting business 
through the years. The trouble today, 
let alone playing golf or automobiling, is 
whether we will hold our jobs at all 
through all these distressing times. And, 
moreover, those of us that hold jobs are 
too busy getting in balances to have time 
for anything else. 


BOSTON PREMIUMS DECLINE 


Total for the First Six Months Is 
$2,987,665 or 7% Less Than in 
Same Period of 1932 
Boston fire insurance premiums de- 
clined slightly over 7% during the first 
six months of this year as compared with 
the same period of 1932, the 1933 pre- 
miums totaling $2,987,665 against $3,222,- 
836 a year ago. Of this year’s total 
stock fire companies received $2,793,454 
and the mutual companies $194,211. In 
the last decade the highest total of pre- 
miums for the first six months of any 
year was reached in 1926 with $4,861,898. 
The ten leading companies for the first 
half of this year include the following: 
Home, $92,336; Royal, $73,422; Pennsyl- 
vania, $60,707; Insurance Co. of North 
America, $57,613; Dubuque F. & M., $57,- 
185; Boston, $56,278; Hartford Fire, $56,- 
093; North British & Mercantile, $54,994; 
Aetna (Fire) $54,159, and Continental, 

$51,174. 
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247 Students Graduated 


By Insurance Institug 


The Insurance Institute of Amer 
announces that 247 students finished | 
Institute course this year and will! 
ceive a final certificate. This is a lar 
number than has ever before been gr 
uated in any one year. The gradu 
divided as to branches of insura 


are 
as follows: fire, 113; life, 94; casua 
27; marine, 7, and surety, 6. Classi 


according to sections of the country 
graduates are divided as follows: ( 
necticut, 7; Massachusetts, 8; Rho 
Island, 1; Maryland, 4; New Jersey, 4 
New York, 67; Pennsylvania, 2; Sou 
ern States, 24: Middle Western Sta 
40; Pacific Coast States, 26; Alberta 
British Columbia, 13, and Manitoba, J 


Fire Insurance Stocks 
Up as Statements Ap 


Fire insurance stocks are now be 
fitine by virtue of the excellent 1 
year statements of assets and net § 
plus. In Hartford the stocks ot ! 
companies registered new highs for ! 
and others advanced above previous 
tations. Stock of the Boston sol 
$464 a share, compared with a low 
$306 this year. Springficld Fire & 


rine was quoted at &1% compared | 
4534 a few months ago. Ag ricult r 
went to 4714. The low was 2/) 


year and Harmonia went to 157 ag! 
4% for the year. Several insur 
sods appear to be selling very low ¢ 
at the present time for they are 
at below their ectniel values. 


13 OUT OF 33 3 PASS TEST 





Out of a total of thirty-three a 
cants for local agents’ certificates ol’ 
thority who took the ex: aminations © 
ducted by the New York State ns 
ance Department in Rh York City 
August 10, thirteen passed and 
failed to pass. 
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Clyde B. Smith Urges 
Contingent Commissions 


WOULD AID LOSS EXPERIENCE 
Former National Ass’n President Also 
Discusses Small Town and Excepted 
City Agents 
Discussing the relationships between 
local agents in small towns and those 
in large cities, Clyde B. Smith of Lans- 
ing, Mich, former president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
told the members of the Ohio Associa- 
tion on Tuesday at their convention at 
Marion that these two classes of ames 
need each other far more than is gener- 
ally realized. He called himself a pore 
town producer and said he would not ex- 
change places with any of the big-city 
agents, especially if they worked in an 

excepted city. 

“If we small town agents want to sell 
our agencies we have nothing but di- 
rect business to offer while all too often 
that agency with the high commission 
has so much brokerage business that he 
does not know what the agency is 
worth,” Mr. Smith emphasized. “If he 
does, he cannot convince the prospective 
buyer of that value. Furthermore, those 
cities with the higher commissions have 
to contend with the man who secures 
a license simply with the idea of paying 
some solicitor more than he should and 
more than the agent in ordinary terri- 
tory gets or he may even be unethical 
enough, to rebate, indirectly, of course, 
a portion of his commissions.” 


Urges Contingent Commissions 


On the subject of commissions to 
agents Mr. Smith is definitely opposed 
to the idea of a uniform rate of com- 
mission prevailing everywhere. He does 
not believe this would solve the prob- 
lem of high acquisition costs but would 
rather tend to complicate matters. Rath- 
er he advocates strongly use of the con- 
tingent commission so that a local agent 
will have a personal financial interest 
in improving underwriting and this in 
turn will tend to better the loss ratios 
of companies in districts where the ex- 
perience has been unsatisfactory. On 
this topic Mr. Smith said: 

“While I believe the matter of com- 
missions will take care of itself I am 
not so sure of contingents. As chair- 
man of the executive committee and later 
as president of the National Association 
I always advocated the adoption of the 
contingent plan of reimbursing the agent 
for underwriting the business in his 
agency. I am of the same opinion still; 
no one has ever convinced me of the 
error of my ways. At the Nebraska 
meeting in 1931 I advanced an idea that 
I thought would at least be worthy of 
a trial. Much to my disappointment it 
did not even cause a ripple. Possibly it 
was not worth the attempt; possibly the 
companies had so many troubles it was 
overlooked. No matter what or why, 
I am taking this opportunity of repeat- 
ing the suggestion verbatim: 

“‘Tt was much easier to reduce rates 
than it will be to increase them; there- 
fore, the only method left is to bring 
about a reduction in losses. This can 
be brought about partially by closer un- 
derwriting, but, in my estimation, the 
agent has in his power the most effective 
means of bringing this about, through 
underwriting the business at the source. 
If he is to do this and at the same time 
reduce his income, through a further re- 
duction in rates due to lower losses he 
should be recompensed by a portion of 
the underwriting profits, a contingent 
based on a method that is fair to both 
agents and the companies. 

“‘T have been told many times that a 
contingent is unworkable. My answer 
to this is that a state with a continued 
hich loss ratio be used for an experi- 
ment. This should settle once and fer 
all if this idea is a fallacy or not. If 
the theory is wrong there can be no 
loss If it is right the loss will be turned 
into a profit and the agents who have 
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past performance 
progressive management 
and demonstrated 
service are factors 
which commend the 
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made that profit possible will Dartj 
pate along with the companies’ 


“Certainly there can be nothing wr, 
with such a proposition. The pm iN 
the other states would have no obj 
tion and those in the state where 
experiment was tried would undouledl 
welcome the opportunity of trying jt . 
for three or four years. To say tf 
least, the results would be interests 

“The smaller agents need the associ 
tion of those in the larger Cities 
the information they can get from th 
whose broader experience has tay 
them what is best for the buyers 
insurance and how better to meet muty 
and reciprocal ae They | 
need the prestige of the large prody 
in their dealings with the compani: 
Premiums still talk and the value of th 
membership of the larger agencies my 
be obvious. 

“The so-called big city agencies ne 
the small town agent for their legislat; 
influence if:nothing else. Again it my 
be obvious that a legislator will be mo] 
prone to listen to his neighbor font 
own home town than to some man fr 
a large city several hundred miles aw, 
Votes, like premiums, not only talk } 
are mighty convincing arguments. It 
all a matter of confidence and educatio: 


LECKEY WITH HARTFORD Fir; 
Made Assistant Manager of the Comp) 
nies in Canada; Was With Aetna 
(Fire) For Twelve Years 
Robert H. Leckey, for twelve years 
sociated with the Aetna (Fire) as spec 
agent for eastern Canada, has been a 
pointed assistant manager for Canada{ 
the Hartford Fire, London-Canada an 
the Citizens. He entered insurance 4 
the home office of the Western Assu 
ance at Toronto and later for son 
years was chief inspector of the ratin 
department of the Canadian Fire Unde 
writers Association. During the Wor 
War he was connected with the Imperg 
Munitions Board at Ottawa and lat 
was overseas with the Canadian Fi 
Artillery on the Archangel front. 
Following his retirement from i 
army Mr. Leckey was with the C. 
U. A. for awhile and later joined th 


Seitz-McEvenue, Ltd., now Armour, Be 
Boswell & Cronyn, Ltd. Following th 
he went with the Aetna (Fire). 


Prioleau Ellis, State 
Di 


Agent in Louisiana, 
Prioleau Ellis, state agent in Lous 
ana for the London Assurance and i 
Insurance Co. of the State of Penns) 
vania, died in a hospital in New Orleaq 
last week following a major operatid 
His body was taken to Atlanta for buri 
He was 59 years of age and is sw 
vived by two daughters and a son, | 
is connected with the Fire Companid 
\djustment Bureau in Louisiana. M 
Ellis was also until recently agent | 
the Lincoln Fire in Louisiana. A nat! 
of Atlanta, he was assistant secretaq 
of the Springfield Fire & Marine at t 
home office for a while. In 1919 het 
signed and went to New Orleans = 
he formed the general agency of 
& Powers. Later he went to Atlan 
and became a member of a genet 
agency which afterwards became Rhe 
& Ellis. On the dissolution of this 4 
about a decade ago Mr. Ellis return 
to New Orleans to become a state age’ 


MISS HELEN WILLETT ENGAGE 

Henry I. Willett, assistant secret 
of the Firemen’s of Newark, and Mq 
Willett have announced the engagem 
of their daughter, Miss Helen Lett 
Willett, to Chester W. Horn of Jersq 
City. Miss Willett, who resides 
Mi istewoed, was graduated from Eq 
Oranze High School and Montclair N 
mal School and is an instructor in Soll 
Orange schools. Mr. Horn is a mem) 
of the firm of Everett-Carbin-Hom 
Jersey City. 
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EA. McFarlin, of Home 
In Philadelphia, Dies 


HEAD OF INDUSTRIAL DEPT. 
Was With Company for Over 42 Years; 
Made General Manager Ten 
Years Ago 


Edward A. McFarlin, well-known gen- 
eral manager of the industrial depart- 
ment of the Home Insurance Co. at 
hiladelphia, died on Wednesday morn- 
ing in the Bryn Mawr Hospital there 
following a heart attack. He had been 
suffering from heart trouble and recent- 
ly was in the same hospital but had re- 
covered sufficiently to be allowed to go 
home. On Tuesday he had another at- 
tack and was taken back to the hospital. 
Mr. McFarlin was 71 vears of age. Fu- 
neral services will be held tomorrow 
morning at Oliver Bair’s Funeral Par- 
lors at 1820 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

Born in Wilmington, Del., on March 
2, 1862, Mr. McFarlin joined the Home 
in Philadelphia as an inspector on March 
16, 1891. Later he was an adjuster and 
on January 1, 1920, succeeded Miles 
Young as manager of the industrial de- 
partment. He was made general man- 
ager on January 1, 1923. Under his ca- 
pable direction the industrial department 
has been enlarged and improved. Mr. 
McFarlin was active in social and fra- 
ternal organizations outside of insurance 
and was a Mason and a Shriner. 


AD MEN TO ADDRESS AGENTS 





Withe, Ennis and Dreher to Appear Be- 
fore Group Sessions at National 
Ass’n Convention 
An innovation at this year’s conven- 
tion of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents at Chicago during the 
week of October 9 will be the appear- 
ance of three members of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference at the group ses- 
sions which are scheduled for the after- 
noon of Thursday, October 12. On that 
afternoon the convention will break up 
into three meetings: agents with premi- 
um incomes up to $100,000 will meet with 
Sidney O. Smith of Gainesville, Ga., as 
chairman; Col. Frederick Hickman of 
Atlantic City will lead the discussion of 
agents with premiums between $100,000 
and $300,000, and Albert Dodge of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., will have charge of the group 

of largest producers. 

Stanley F. Withe, publicity director of 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety and presi- 
dent of the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference, will discuss advertising and sell- 
ing problems with Mr. Dodge’s group 
Frank Ennis, advertising manager of the 
America Fore group, will participate in 
the $100,000 to $300,000 group session, 
while Ray C. Dreher, advertising man- 
ager of the Boston and Old Colony com- 
panies, will speak before the session in 
charge of Mr. Smith. 

Details of the Chicago convention pro- 
gram are progressing rapidly. The con- 
vention itself will open Tuesday evening, 
October 10, with a get-together banquet 
following a day of meetings of the exec- 
utive committee, state association officers 
and national councillors. On Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday the regular busi- 
ness sessions of the convention will be 


held. 


WANT DEMOCRATIC ASSEMBLY 


Herman A. Bayern and S. N. Eben Lin- 
ing Up Insurance Men Throughout 
the State for Next Campaign 
Herman A. Bayern, chairman, and S. 
N. Enebe, treasurer and vice-chairman of 
Insurance Associates in this county, 
were in Elmira Saturday for the pur- 
pose of helping Chairman Farley and 
Vice-Chairman Dailey of the Democratic 
party elect enough [emocratic assem- 
blymen to gain control of the Assembly 
in this state next year. Insurance Asso- 
ciates will have representative insurance 
men and women in their respective dis- 

tricts throughout the state. 


Crum & Forster Companies 
Have Excellent Reports 


The United States Fire, North River 
and the Westchester Fire, all members 
of the prominent Crum & Forster group, 
reveal large gains in net surplus in their 
financial statements issued as of June 39. 
The United States Fire has assets to- 
taling $27,748,538; capital, $2,000,000, and 
net surplus, $9,968,676. The contingency 
reserve, which represents the difference 
in full between values on New York In- 
surance Department basis and actual 
June 30 market quotations of securities, 
amounts to $3,675,568. The company has 





an unearned premium reserve of $9,706,- 
749 and a reserve for losses of $2,005,685. 
Both the United States Fire and the 
North River gained over $4,000,000 each 
in net surplus since December 31, 1932. 


The North River has assets amounting 
to $20,547,678; capital, $2,000,000, and net 
surplus, $7,930,896. The contingency re- 
serve totals $2,872,253 and the reserve 
for unearned premiums totals $6,190,136 
The Westchester has $18,569,986 in assets, 
$1,000,000 capital and $5,573,259 net sur- 
plus. The net surplus gain in six months 
was about $1,500,000. The contingency 
reserve is $3,068,488 and the reserve for 
unearned premiums amounts to $6,528, - 
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iREMAN’S FUND GROU 


Cireman's “Jund Insurance Co 


‘Home YVire Marine Insurance 
Occidental Insurance Company 
ireman's “Jund Indemnity Company 
Occidental Indemnity Company , 


New York . 


Chicago 


- SAN FRANCISCO 


lr the policyholder is to get the 
security for which he pays, the 
company issuing his policy must 
have the reserve strength necessary 
to meet all contingencies. 

With assets practically twice liabil- 
ities, the companies of the FIREMAN’S 


FUND GrouP guarantee this strength. 
Today, a connection with a company of the 


Fireman’s Fund Group is more of an agency 
asset than ever. 


847. All three companies are shown to 
be in strong financial positions with pol- 
icyholders’ surpluses totaling a large per- 
centage of the assets. 





J. F. WALLWORTH ENDS LIFE 

Joseph F. Wallworth, insurance and 
real estate agent of Haddonfield, N. J., 
and former president of the New Jersey 
State Senate, shot himself to death be- 
cause of ill health at his home on Sun- 
day. He had been suffering from a heart 
ailment. Mr. Wallworth was 57 years 
of age and had been active in Republi- 
can politics in New Jersey for many 
years. 
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Full ‘Sexe al Pasedun Financing 
Report to Fire and Casualty Co’s. 


Joint Committee Recommends that Arrangements Be Made 
Between Assureds and Financing Companies, Leaving 
Insurers and Agents Out; Inadvisable Now for Com- 
panies to Form Own Financing Unit 


Company members of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters and local agents of these com- 
panies have been asked to discontinue 
direct connections with premium financ- 
ing companies and that assureds be 
asked to make their own arrangements 
for paying premiums on an instalment 
basis. A committee of the two com- 
pany organizations, including President 
Ralph B. Ives of the Aetna (Fire) for 
the National Board and Vice-President 

J. Sullivan of the Travelers for the 
National Bureau, formulated the rec- 
ommendations after finding that many 
of the premium financing forms now in 
use and endorsed by agents or compa- 
nies are objectionable for a number of 
reasons. The report was sent out to 
companies a few weeks ago. 

The committee also believes that such 
a majority of fire and casualty compa- 
nies are of the opinion that it would 
be inadvisable for the companies to or- 
ganize a premium financing company 
that for the present at least any attempt 
looking to ‘ae formation of such a com- 
pany would probably not be successful. 

If companies and agents cease com- 
initting themselves to premium financing 
agreements or in any way involving 
companies or agents in any commitment 
relative to financing arrangements it is 
the belief of the committee “that the 
difficulties and embarrassments and the 
diversion of time from legitimate func- 
tions which have been encountered in 
the past can be obviated if all or a sub- 
stantial majority of the companies will 
adhere to the proposals set forth, and 
at the same time the premium financing 
business will take care of itself.” 

Complete Text of Report 

Following is the complete text of the 
report of the joint committee on pre- 
mium financing: 

“Your committee is of the opinion that 
because of the wide practice of financ- 
ing premiums and the diversity of forms 
and procedure employed by premium 
finance companies to secure themselves 
for their advance out of the return pre- 
miums and loss payments, it is highly 
desirable for the casualty and fire com- 
panies to recommend a uniform practice 
of dealing with finance companies and 
handling of policies, the premiums for 
which are financed. Because the finance 
business affects all insurance companies, 
it is desirable that the National Board 
and the National Bureau suggest a set 
of rules to their individual members to 
follow and which will enable members 
to instruct their agents and managers to 
do likewise, calling attention to the ob- 
jections to some of the agreements now 
in use. By so doing many of the pres- 
ent difficulties which companies are en- 
countering will be eliminated. 

“Practices and forms placed in use by 
finance companies are lacking entirely in 
uniformity. The forms are generally 
drawn up by attorneys representing fi- 
nance companies only and without ap- 
preciation of the dangers or difficulties 
which their use involves from the stand- 
point of insurance companies. 

“We recommend that home office rep- 
resentatives and all classes of agents be 
instructed not to sign as agents or on 
behalf of their companies or otherwise, 
except in cases of documents which make 
it clear that the agent is not so sig gning 
as agent of the company but entirely in- 
dependent of his company, any contracts, 


agreements, receipts or checks for the 
payment of premiums, which contain any 
provisions binding the agents or their 
companies in any representations, state- 
ments or otherwise respecting the financ- 
ing of the premiums, and we recommend 
that no endorsements be placed upon 
policies having reference to the financ- 
ing of the premiums or the assignment 
of pro rata unearned premiums as se- 
curity for the advance of the amounts of 
the premiums. 

Nine Objections to Forms in Use 

“Many forms now in use are objection- 
able because— 

“(1) They alter the policy provisions 
with respect to cancelation, return pre- 
miums, and in some cases standard pol- 
icy provisions, all of which in many cases 
are written into the policies because of 
statutory requirements. Such alteration 
is likely to commit the company to the 
necessity, in event of cancelation, of 
paying the return premiums twice or to 
the fulfillment of obligations assumed by 
agreements with the finance companies 
in addition to fulfilling obligations to the 
policyholder in accordance with the terms 
of the policy as originally written. 

“(2) They obligate the company to 
keep the finance company advised of pol- 
icy changes, for failure to do which the 
insurance coinpany might possibly be 
liable. 

“(3) They require the agents and 
home office examiners to scrutinize care- 
fully the papers in each financed risk 
to ascertain whether or not the company 
is committing itself to improper obliga- 
tions and additional liabilities. 

“(4) They sometimes put the com- 
pany into the finance business in a man- 
ner which is outside the authority of the 
insurance company. 

“(5) They sometimes commit the in- 
surance company to such additional lia- 
bility that the Insurance Commissioner 
upon notice thereof would require the 
company to put additional reserves 
against such liability. 

“(6) They are often ambiguous and 
if made part of the policy are subject 
to the rule of construction that ambigui- 
ties will be construed most strongly 
against the insurance company. 

“(7) They are not prepared and 
worded by insurance men for attachment 
to insurance policies and will in many 
cases materially alter the entire policy 
contract. 

“(8) Checks offered in payment of 
premiums which contain such agreements 
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Franklin W. Fort 





Fire Reinsurance ‘Treaties 


Baltic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company (NewJersey) 


(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 





bind the companies and their agents to 
the agreements thereon just as much as 
endorsements to policies and _ other 
signed contracts. 

“(9) They freque ontly affect the appli- 
cation of the short rate table in event 
oi cancelation by the assured or by fi- 
nance companies acting under power of 
attorney from the assured. 

Short Rate Table Must Be Upheld 

“Tt has been a practice of finance com- 
panies to demand agreements from in- 
surance companies which bind the insur- 
ance companies to cancel risks them- 
selves when requested by the finance 
company representing the assured, or to 
forezo short rates in event the finance 
company is obliged to cancel on behalf 
of the assured. This tends to break 
down the use of the short rate table in 
cases where finance companies are in- 
volved. Such practice is not only dis- 
criminatory but prejudicial to the inter- 
ests of the companies. 

“It is the opinion of the committee that 
neither the insurance company nor its 
agents upon its behalf should make any 
agreements, oral or written, which 
change or affect the rights and liabili- 
ties of the assured or the company as 
they exist under the terms of the pol- 
icy contract, or which in any way pur- 
port to relieve the insurance company 
from complying with the cancelation 
clause in the policy or the statutes rel- 
ative to the method of cancelation, or 
otherwise affect the insurance contract. 

“Since the financing of premiums can 
be handled with safety to the insurance 
companies and with adequate protection 
to finance companies by an assignment 
made by the assured to the finance com- 
pany of return premiums and loss pay- 
ments payable to the assured to an 

(Continued on Paze 34) 
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LARGE GENERAL AGENCY 
in Southwest desires services of experi- 
enced Office Manager and Chief Ac- 
countant. Address Box 1226 giving ex- 
perience. 
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REDEEMS DEBENTURE STOCK 





Commercial Union Pays Cash to Those 
Who Wanted to Hand in Stock of 
the British General 
On August 9, in accordance with the 
terms of its recent offer, the Commercial 
Union redeemed in cash the British Gen- 
eral 5% debenture stock of those holders 
who signified their wish to take cash 
instead of new 4% debenture stock. In 
February the holders of the 5% stock 
were offered the alternative of an equal 
nominal amount of new 4% debenture 
stock or of being repaid, on August 9, 
at 105%. The choice was left entirely 
open to them. The total stock outstand- 
ing was £1,382,269. Holders of stock to 
the amount of £573,173 decided to ex- 
change into new stock carrying a lower 
rate of interest, leaving £809,096 of 5% 

stock to be repaid in cash. 

The total amount payable by the com- 
pany in cash is, of course, a result of 
the effects of the conversion of the 5% 
War Loan last year. At the annual 
meeting of the Commercial Union re- 
cently Sir James Leigh-Wood, chairman, 
said that during the present year the 
interest account would benefit from the 
present transactions to the extent of 
£5,000, while in a full year the saving 
would amount to about £12,000. 





AMERICAN, N. J., STATEMENT 

The American of Newark in its semi- 
annual financial statement had assets on 
June 30 of $29,296,837. The capital 
amounts to $3,343,740 and the net sur- 
plus to $5,487,093. The contingency re- 
serve is fixed at $3,606,386 and the re- 
serve for unearned premiums totals $13,- 
528,050. There is also a reserve of $2.- 
584, 645 for losses. The contingency re- 
serve represents the full difference be- 
tween Convention values and actual mar- 
ket quotations on June 30. 





GERMAN PUBLIC ADJUSTERS 

For some time past the public adjuster, 
so well known in America but until re- 
cently unknown in Germany, has been 
gaining ground. A new corporation has 
been entered in the Commercial Regis- 
ter in Leipzig, the “Wotonia Protective 
Association,” whose purpose it is to as- 
sist the assured in collecting his claim 
from an insurance company. 
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Goldsmith Chairman 
Fire Waste Committee 

AIDS SCHOOLS FOR FIREMEN 

National Board Engineer Will Have 


With Him on Committee Many 
Experts on Fire Prevention 





The new fire service extension com- 
mittee of the National Fire Waste Coun- 
cil for the council year 1933-1934 was 
announced yesterday by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. The 
efforts of this committee in the past were 
largely responsible for the rapid growth 
of short courses for firemen. Last year 
short courses for firemen at some cen- 
tral point, or regional schools, were held 
in twenty-four states; approximately 
nine thousand firemen attending. In 
fourteen additional states educational ac- 
tivities consisted of fire department 
training conferences. 

The committee will consider matters 
of policy and practice in this field, pro- 
mote additional schools, assist in the for- 
mulation of the program for such schools 
and in general, act in an advisory capac- 
ity to the National Fire Waste Council 
and the insurance department of the Na- 
tional chamber on the important ques- 
tions having to do with the training of 
firemen. 

The chairman of the committee is Col. 
Clarence Goldsmith, assistant chief en- 
gineer, National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, Chicago. All of the members of 
this committee are men of wide experi- 
ence in the fire prevention movement 
and are qualified to guide the affairs of 
the committee. In addition to the chair- 
man, the other members are: 


Members of Committee 


O. D. Adams, state director, State 
Joard for Vocational Education, Salem, 
Ore; Edw. L. Boatright, battalion chief, 
Bureau of Fire, Portland, Ore.; Sher- 
wood Brockwell, deputy state fire mar- 
shal, Raleigh, N. C.; Frank Cushman, 
chief, industrial education service, Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, 
Washington, D. C.; Walter Hough, Bal- 
timore, Md.; Alfred H. Koltonski, chief, 
Rutland Fire Department, Rutland, Vt.; 
Frank McAuliffe, chief of patrols, Chi- 
cago Fire Insurance Patrol, Chicago; 
Lindon J. Murphy, municipal engineer, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Ia. 

Also W. A. Newman, assistant secre- 
tary, Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
Pacific, San Francisco, Cal.; Prof. L. H 
Provine, director of fire college, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, University of IIli- 
nois, Urbana, Ill.; George Richardson, 
secretary, International Association of 
Fire Fighters, Washington, D. C.; Ralph 
Richman, editor, Fire Protection, Cin- 
cinnati; Harry K. Rogers, Western Ac- 
tuarial Bureau, Chicago; Fred Sheppard, 
managing editor, Fire Engineering, New 
York City; Edward H. Warr, chief, Fire 
Insurance Salvage Corps., Baltimore, 
Md.; George S. Watson, chief engineer, 
Fire Department, Washington, D. C., and 
E. W. Williams, chief, Fire Department, 
East Lynn, Mass. 





MADE PAVONIA DIRECTORS 

Edward H. Kip of Jersey City and 
Ferd. Stahlem of New Brunswick, N. J., 
were this week elected members of the 
board of directors of the Pavonia Fire 
of Jersey City. At the meeting of the 
board all the officers of the company 
were re-elected. 
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Sargeant Pays Tribute 
To the Late J. W. Emery 


President F. W. Sargeant of the Gran- 
ite State of New Hampshire has paid 
the following tribute to the late secre- 
tary, John W. Emery, who died on Au- 
gust 11: “Mr. Emery had been connect- 
ed with the company since its organiza- 
tion in 1885 and much of its prosperity 
is due to his sound judgment, loyalty 
and devotion to its interests. For many 
years a prominent leader, politically and 
in business, in the community and state 
in which he lived, his passing leaves a 
void which cannot easily be filled. A 
beloved associate, his life was one of 
service and good will to his fellow men, 
and those of us who were so closely 
associated with him will ever mourn the 
loss of a true and loyal friend.” 





JAMES A. COOK DIES 


Was for Many Years General Manager 
of the Scottish Union & National; 
Retired in 1925 
James Allan Cook, general manager 
for many years of the Scottish Union 
& National prior to his retirement in 
1925, died last Friday evening in Great 
Britain. Since 1925 Mr. Cook has served 

as a director of the company. 


MANA“ER FOR RHODE ISLAND 
J. R. Lachance, formerly secretary of 
the British Colonial Fire, has been ap- 
pointed manager for Canada of the 


Rhode Island of Providence. He will 
have his headquarters at 460 St. John 
Street, Montreal. 





Fire Prevention Week 
(Continued from Page 20) 


their advertising and stickers on letters 
and packages. 
Trade Associations 
In addition to the efforts of business 
men in their own companies, there is an 
opportunity for them to accomplish 
much through their trade associations. 
The inherent fire hazards of their type 
of business may be studied and safety 
precautions and _ practices developed 
which will be to the advantage of the 
industry. Several associations have been 
active in this way. 
Fire Departments 
Nobody knows better than the firemen 
what a terrible thing fire is. Although 


they are equipped and trained primarily 
to fight fires, the modern idea is for 
firemen to aid i in preventing them. They 
have an especially strong appeal to chil- 
dren and can be used effectively in edu- 
cating them to avoid fire dangers. The 
approach of Fire Prevention Week af- 
fords an opportunity for cities and large 
towns to organize a fire prevention bu- 
reau to be supervised by the fire chief. 
Then an all-year fight can be waged 
against fire, following the special Weck’s 
campaign. Shortly before Fire Preven- 
tion Week, all buildings in the city 
should be inspected by uniformed fire- 
men, which allows the Week itself for 
correcting the hazards uncovered. The 
town council should pass ordinances 
granting the fire department authority 
to enforce correction of such hazards. 
For several years the idea of using ap- 
paratus in parades has been discouraged 
because of the difficulty in getting 
through to a fire if one occurred. 
Schools 

The way to interest children in fire 
prevention is to organize them into pa- 
trols to inspect their schools at regular 
intervals. They should be permitted to 
make written reports to the superintend- 
ent, and, of course, any hazards dis- 
closed should be corrected. Suitable 
blanks for use in making inspections 
may be obtained from the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, which will 
also supply playlets and fire prevention 
manuals for young children and high 
school students. Children will be inter- 
ested in dramatizing the various hazards, 
as directed in the playlets. During Fire 
Prevention Week the program for chil- 
dren should include presentation of 
the playlets, reading of prize essays, 
speeches by firemen, special fire drills 
and instruction in operating fire alarm 
boxes. The children should be encour- 
aged to take home what they have 
learned and to interest their parents in 
preventing fires. 

Boy Scouts 

One of the main objectives of the Boy 
Scout movement is to teach the boys to 
help others through the doing of their 
“sood deeds.” There is a large field for 
this in fire prevention work, which has 
been recognized by many scout leaders. 
The boys may be organized for clean-up 
campaigns in their communities with the 
object of eliminating such hazards to 
health and safety as piles of rubbish. 
They also have been used in inspecting 
buildings. 

Civic Clubs 


These organizations, being interested 


in their cities’ welfare, often enter into 
the activities of Fire Prevention Week 
with characteristic spirit. Their work is 
similar to that undertaken by chambers 
of commerce as described above. 
Women’s Clubs 

In numerous instances 
found at the head of the list of those 
engaged in civic welfare work. Fire 
Prevention has a strong appeal to wo- 
men because it is so closely related to 
safety in the home. Women’s clubs can 
help best through cooperation with the 
local chamber of commerce. 

hurches 

Among the ministers in a city are of- 
ten found civic leaders who _ interest 
themselves in all matters pertaining to 
the public’s benefit, including fire pre- 


women are 


vention. Most pastors will gladly make 
announcements from their pulpits and 
some will give a short talk during their 


regular Sunday services. 
Theatres—Hotels—Restaurants 
There is a possibility of reaching a 


large number of people with a fire pre- 
vention message through theatres, hotels 
and restaurants, since they are patron- 


ized by thousands. A slogan printed in 
red on programs and menus is suggested. 
The message can be thrown on the 
screen at motion picture houses. Many 
managers will cooperate in this way. 
State Fire Prevention Associations 
These organizations are made up of 


insurance company inspectors—experts 
in their line. In all states where they 
are available they should be asked to 


cooperate, for they are familiar with fire 
hazards and how to eliminate them. 
Many of them are accomplished speak- 
ers, who can deliver sparkling fire pre- 
vention addresses. 


Radio 
Radio broadcasting companies have 
been gracious in giving freely of the 


valuable time of their programs for fire 
prevention education. When you talk 
over the air you increase your audience 
by millions. Prepare your address with 
care. Dramatization of fire prevention 
is recommended. 
The Press 

Through no other medium can _ the 
educational force of fire prevention be 
more effectively presented than through 
the newspapers of every community. 
None better than the editor realizes the 
need of bringing constructive forces to- 
gether in combating the destructive 
forces of fire. Advertisers should fea- 
ture fire prevention in their prepared 
copy for this period and thus redouble 
the cooperative press result. 
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Investigating Ability to Pay Before 
Selling Policy Avoids Future Trouble 


Matter of Judging Credit Just as Important as Being Able to 
Sell Insurance; Boston and Old Colony Pointers on 


Aiding the Collection Problem 


One good method for avoiding many 
premium collection troubles is to learn 
something about prospects’ credit rating 
before selling them policies rather than 
several weeks after premiums have be- 
come due. While this may not always 
be possible it is in a sufficient number 
of cases to make it worth while for any 
local agent. The Boston and Old Colony 
companies of Boston give some good ad- 
vice to producers in the current issue of 
the Accelerator, the monthly publication 
of these companies. Here it is: 

Suppose you go into a modern retail 
store. Suppose you have never bought 
anything there before, and after trying 
on a suit, what would the salesman say 
if you told him to “charge it”? He 
would refer you to the credit department 
where you would fill out a report and 
answer a lot of questions—some pene- 
tratingly personal. If all your answers 
are satisfactory, and quick telephoning 
to various agencies proves you are a 
good credit risk, a charge account is 
opened. 

How different from buying insurance! 
Any man can go into the average insur- 
ance agency office and insure his car, at 
the same cost as a suit of clothes, re- 
ceive his policy and be given sixty days 
to pay, if he says he is short of cash 
and not have to answer any more ques- 
tions than are necessary to write the 
policy. Nobody asks him to establish 
his credit, yet, within the sixty days in 
which he has to pay, he may have a loss 
many times the premium. Is it any 
wonder that the collection problem is so 
acute in the local agency business? 

Good Credit Sense Necessary 

Good credit sense is just as important 
these days as is good selling sense. 

What doth it profit an agent if his 
selling sense is fully developed and his 
credit sense is under developed? He 
may sell policies to poor and good credit 
prospects alike through sheer force of 
personality, but what does he gain? 
Time used in selling people who will not 
pay is wasted. If half of this time were 
used in careful selection of prospects be- 
fore the sales contact, and the other half 
used in making worthwhile solicitations, 
there would be greater efficiency in sales, 
less lost motion and greater premium in- 
come. If the main reason for any man 
being in business is to make money, isn’t 
it foolish to spend valuable time making 
sales that do not result in money—sell- 
ing to people who do not pay? Yet this 
very thing is being done every day in 
the average local agency. 

How then should an agent go about 
checking the credit of his prospects? If 
you live in a small town this is easy— 
everyone knows what everyone else is 
doing—whether they have a steady job 
—whether they pay their bills—whether 
they are good credit risks. As the size 
of the community increases, the ease of 
securing credit information decreases. In 
larger communities the local agent will 
be able to secure the needed information 
from his present customers as they are 
—or should be—the best source of pros- 
pects. If he is wise, the local agent will 
concentrate on good-pay customers. 
Prospects furnished by poor-pay custom- 
ers are also likely to be poor credit risks. 


Sources of Information 


Of course there are exceptions to every 
rule. Local agents will find it profitable 
to make discreet inquiries about pros- 
pects’ credit ratings from their bankers 
or perhaps some of their customers who 


operate businesses which the prospects 
patronize. Some agents make it a prac- 
tice to solicit only those who work for 
certain concerns which are offering 
steady employment, but even in such 
cases an agent must be creditwise in the 
first interview. The prospect’s appear- 
ance, his surroundings and what he has 
to say give important indications of his 
credit standing. 

No sale is complete until the premium 
is in the bank. The net profit of an 
agency is based on the amount of pre- 
miums collected and not on the amount 
of business written. Even with extreme 
care in the selection of prospects, a local 
agent must sell the idea of prompt pay- 
ment when the policy is sold, and main- 
tain an aggressive collection policy. 

One of the important reasons why 
many premiums are not paid when due, 
even when the buyer is a good credit 
risk, is that the policy was not sold prop- 
erly in the first place. The prospect who 
values what you have to offer him more 
than the money which it costs—who 
knows he needs the insurance—will not 
become slow pay ... Not unless the 
agent is lax in calling his attention to 
the amount of premium due. 

Collections would be much easier if a 
local agent would take time after the 
policy is sold and explain the workings 
of insurance and discuss frankly the 
payment of the premium—does the in- 
sured know that insurance companies de- 
mand the premium less the commission 
promptly—that local agents are not 
bankers and must have the money from 
the assured before they can pay the 
company—that policyholders want their 
losses settled promptly and that being 
the case, they should pay their premiums 
promptly. Sell your prospects, and sell 
them hard, on the idea that a bill for an 
insurance premium, like other bills, 
should be paid right on time. 


Always Send Bill with Policy 


Always send a bill with the policy and, 
if necessary, send a bill the first of the 
month following that in which the policy 
was written. Make these bills perfectly 
clear so that the customer will not be 
able to say that he doesn’t know what 
it is all about. Give the date of the 
policy, the number, the company, a brief 
description of the coverage and the pre- 
mium. Write the following on the bill 
in red ink: “All premiums are due and 
payable within thirty days after the date 
of policy.” Receiving such a bill will re- 
mind many that they have not sent a 
check and they will reach for their pens 
right away. 

A reasonable time after sendine this 
second bill—one week—if a check hasn’t 
arrived, write a personal letter. This let- 
ter should be written especially for the 
over-due policyholder. Never use mul- 
tigraphed letters, as they give the idea 
that so many people owe you money 
that you have to print your collection 
letters wholesale. Your letter should re- 
sell the policy and at the same time show 
that dependable insurance, sold at a fair 
price, is a real necessity. Ask candidly 
for what you want and give your reason 
why the amount should be paid. 

If your letter does not produce the 
desired results, reach for your telephone. 
A calm, business-like conversation should 
result in the crossing off of many from 
your delinquent list and the receiving of 
definite agreement is to pay on a cer- 
tain date. 

If the promised date arrives and passes 
without payment. a personal call is nec- 
essary. After all, personal calls are the 
most effective means of collecting. They 


LIQUOR VIOLATION CASE 


Court Directs Insurance Co. to Show 
How National Prohibition Act 
Was Violated 

An interesting point of law has been 
raised with respect to the effect of a 
violation of the National Prohibition Act 
on a policy of fire insurance where the 
insurance company claims that the vio- 
lation of the Act occurred before the 
proceedings were had to repeal the 
Eighteenth Amendment. The case is 
that of Samuel Cooperman, plaintiff, 
against United States Merchants & Ship- 
pers, defendant, in the City Court of the 
City of New York. 

As one of its defenses to the action, 
the company claims “that there was kept, 
used or allowed on the premises de- 
scribed in the said policy quantities of 
alcohol in violation of the National Pro- 
hibition Act” and that “any loss or dam- 
age referred to in the complaint occurred 
while the hazard referred to and _ in- 
sured against by the said defendant’s 
policy was increased by means within 
the control and knowledge of the plain- 
tiff, to wit, while there was kept, used 
or allowed on the premises described in 
the said policy quantities of alcohol.” 

Upon application of the assured’s coun- 
sel, Justice Joseph T. Ryan has directed 
that the company point out in advance 
of the trial as an amplification of its 
defense “what quantities of alcohol the 
defendant claims were kept, used or al- 
lowed on the premises” and “for what 
purpose or purposes the defendant 
claims the same was kept, used or al- 
lowed” and to point out the “precise Act 
of the National Prohibition Act the de- 
fendant claims was violated and which 
it claims ‘increased the hazard’ of the 
risk.” 

Alex Davis of the law firm of Gold- 
stein & Goldstein appeared for the plain- 
tiff. John Dwight Sullivan represented 
the insurance company. 





HOLLAND PLANS ARSON FIGHT 
Arson has been growing in Holland 
and is causing much loss to insurance 
companies. The companies have so far 
not taken united action to fight this evil 
but it has grown to such proportions, 
that action along the lines of the. New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters is 
planned, that is a central office for the 
adjustment of fire losses may be estab- 
lished with a special department for the 
handling of questionable losses by per- 
sonnel, which is specially trained for that 
purpose. 
WANTS LOCAL MEN TO GET LINE 
Governor Johnson of Colorado has or- 
dered that a fire policy written by E. G. 
Middelkamp of Pueblo, a member of the 
state highway advisory board, covering 
the state agricultural college at Fort 
Collins, be canceled at once and the line 
given to insurance men in Fort Collins. 
The governor advises that this method 
should prevail in all sections where the 
state Owns property. 





FIRE CHIEF GALE DIES 

Funeral services for former Fire Chief 
Arthur M. Gale of the Greenwich, Conn., 
Fire Department were held recently 
in the First M. E. Church, Greenwich. 
Mr. Gale had been secretary of Empire 
Lodge, 1.0.0.F., Greenwich, for thirty- 
five years, and also had served the M. E. 
Church there as trustee, steward and 
financial secretary. 





enable you to clear up misunderstandings 
—treal or fancied. 

If the promise of payment is not kept, 
send out a cancelation notice. You can’t 
afford to carry such a policyholder. You 
are not a banker. Remember the slow- 
pay customer will think more of you in 
the long run if after you have been len- 
ient you close down on him. More busi- 
ness friendships are shattered through 
credit leniency than any other cause. 
That is why it pays to investigate before 
you sell a policy and learn how to handle 
your prospects before unfortunate ex- 
periences develop. 


Airport Inspection Trips 
Made By Automobile Only 


During the last few weeks the daily 
press has carried numerous stories of 
aviation feats—the epic trip of General 


‘Balbo, Wiley Post’s flight around the 


world, Jimmy Mattern’s attempt, the 
Lindberghs’ journey to establish air lines 
to Europe and the unfortunate end of 
the Mollisons’ flight within sixty miles 
of their goal. 

It brings to mind an event of some 
years ago when aviation had not reached 
its present status. The managing under- 
writers of a group of companies special- 
izing in aviation insurance decided jt 
would be to the interests of all con- 
cerned if a party of trained insurance 
engineers would make a trip to the vari- 
ous airports and inspect the hangars to 
check the fire hazards and arrange for 
improvements that would lessen the haz- 
ards. 

The plan was to first visit the Newark 
airport and then fly to several on Long 
Island. One of the companies dcsigna‘ed 
their special agent to become a member 
of the party. He was much enthused 
as it would be his first air trip. The 
day first set for the big adventure turned 
out to be foggy with a heavy rain and 
the trip was postponed. Just before the 
second date a bad crash occurred and 
somewhat dampened the youn man’s 
ardor. The trip was again postponed 
on account of bad weather and just be- 
fore the third date the plane which was 
to have been used made a nose dive 
in the mud near Newark airport and 
was badly damaged. By this time the 
young man had lost all interest in the 
trip, which by the way was never made, 
and since that time he insists on travel- 
ing by automobile. 





Change in Hazard Suspends 
Policy, Florida Court Holds 


There are two lines of decisions in re- 
gard to the provisions of a fire policy 
that the policy shall be void if the haz- 
ard is increased by any means within the 
control or knowledge of the insured. One 
line holds that where the hazard is in- 
creased by means within the control or 
knowledge of the insured without the 
agreement of the insurer for such change 
being indorsed on the policy or added 
thereto, the policy becomes void upon 
the increase of the hazard and remains 
void thereafter. 

The other line of decisions holds that 
the effect of such a change in the haz- 
ard results in the policy becoming void- 
able and that the forfeiture clause may 
be waived by the insurance company. 
This rule is followed by the Florida Su- 
preme Court which holds that if the com- 
pany wishes to defend on the ground 
that this clause has been breached, it 
must plead and prove that the condition 
increasing the hazard existed before and 
at the time of the fire, or that the fire 
was the result of the change. 

If the insured increases the hazard he 
takes all the risk, and if the property 1s 
destroyed while that increased hazard 
exists he voluntarily releases the com- 
pany from its obligation and suspends 
the policy while such hazard continues. 
The action was by Estelle Crumpton and 
husband against the Public Fire. Judg- 
ment for plaintiffs was reversed and the 
cause remanded. 





Federal Supervision In 
Germany Is Proposed 


During the early part of the current 
year the supervision of marine insut- 
ance by the federal government in Ger- 
many was under consideration, but the 
plans for such a step were abandoned. 
It seems that some of the larger German 
insurance companies are in favor of such 
supervision and the attitude of the new 
Minister for Economics, Dr. Kurt 
Schmitt, an insurance man and formerly 
director general of the Allianz of Ber- 
lin, towards the question may be of de- 
cisive importance. 
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Maritime Conventions 
Report Is Issued 


CONFERENCE HELD THIS WEEK 





Report Seeks Lepgiclative Approval of 
International Conventions Before 
New Ones Are Formulated 
A report prepared by the British mari- 
time comunittee, signed by Sir Leslie 
Scott and G. St. C. Pilcher, and sub- 
mitted to the Comité Maritime Interna- 
tional for a conference held at Oslo from 
August 22 to 25 inclusive, emphasized the 
importance of securing legislative effect 
for existing international conventions be- 
fore proceeding to prepare new agree- 
ments. The committee mentions the 
British countries which have already 
given effect to the Bills of Lading Con- 
vention, including Britain, India, Aus- 
tralia and most of the Colonies. The 
experience of British shipping, banking 
and insurance interests has, it is point- 
ed out, been favorable in that the rules 
have given greater certainty and cor- 
respond more closely in the economic 
requirements but, in order to obtain full 
advantage of them, it is considered es- 
sential that countries that have not yet 
given effect to the Convention should 

do so. 

The pressure on the time of Parlia- 
ment has, it is explained, been responsi- 
ble for the delay in ratification in Britain 
of the Conventions on the Limitation of 
Shipowners’ Liability and Maritime 
Mortgages and Liens, but the necessary 
bill is now being prepared. <A_ supple- 
mentary protocol to the Convention on 
the Immunity of State-owned Ships has 
been approved by a majority of the sig- 
natories, and the British committee is 
assured that if the rest can be persuaded 
to support it there is no reason why 
the Convention should not be ratified by 
Britain. It has also received the ap- 
proval of the Dominions. 


Collision Cases 


Discussing a third revised draft con- 

vention on criminal jurisdiction in colli- 
sion cases, the British committee gives 
reasons for its view that this conven- 
tion would be impossible to carry out 
and that it would be unwise to try to 
do more than was contemplated by a 
resolution of the League of Nations 
Transit Committee. That resolution re- 
flected the difficulty of dealing with the 
subject as a conventional or legal ques- 
tion and maintained that observance of 
international regulations for the preven- 
tion of collisions could best be attained 
wtihout recourse to criminal law. The 
committee says that, whatever may be 
the strictly legal right of nations to try 
criminally masters and officers of the 
vessels of other countries coming into 
collision, whether within or without their 
territorial waters, it is the general prac- 
tice to refrain from doing so. 
* However, the committee suggests that 
if the jurists and representatives of mari- 
time interests from other countries would 
give the conference the benefit of their 
experience in connection with civil juris- 
diction a useful purpose might be served 
and that all concerned would then be in 
a better position to consider the practic- 
ability and desirability of promoting fur- 
ther conventions. A similar suggestion 
is made respecting a proposed conven- 
tion dealing with the arrest of ships. 


TO INSURE OLD VESSELS 


Het Vakblad, one of Holland’s leading 
insurance papers, reports that the Balkan 
Chamber of Commerce in Athens, Greece, 
has decided to form a credit institute and 
a special insurance company for the pur- 
Pose of insuring and granting loans to 
vessels over twenty years old at rates 
which are not prohibitory. 


British Decision on 
Broker’s Liability 


ALSO RIGHT TO CANCEL RISK 


American and British Methods Com- 
pared in Case Involving Johnson 
& Higgins of New York 
An important marine decision has been 
rendered in England, featuring the dif- 
ference between American and British 
responsibility of brokers to underwriters 
for non-payment of premiums by as- 
sureds and the right to cancel policies 
for such non-payments. In this case, 
heard by Lord Justice Scrutton on an 
appeal from a decision late last year by 
Justice Roche, the court held that under 
the New York insurance law, Johnson & 
Higgins, brokers who placed part of the 
insurance abroad, were fully warranted 
in giving notice of cancelation on the 
ground of non-payment of premiums, 
which England underwriters could ac- 
cept without incurring any liability to 
the plaintiffs. The case is that of the 
Kuby Steamship Corp., Ltd., v. the Com- 


mercial Union Assurance. The “Post 
Magazine and Insurance Monitor,” Eng- 
lish insurance contemporary, summarizes 


the decision as follows: 

The“Hurona,” which foundered in No- 
vember, 1919, was sold by the Cairn Line 
to the Williams Steamship Corp. of New 
York and subsequently sold to the pres- 
ent plaintiffs for $800,000. The original 
sellers took a mortgage on the vessel 
to secure the purchase price from the 
Williams Steamship Corp. By the terms 
of the resale to the Ruby Steamship 
Corp. the latter was to pay the insur- 
ance premiums under what are known 
as the May policies for $500,000. The 
policies written in this country were ef- 
fected by New York brokers through a 
firm of London brokers. These transac- 
tions were carried out at a time when 
freights were high, and the only re- 
sources of the Ruby Steamship Corp. 
were the “Hurona’s” earnings. 

in fact, this vessel represented the re- 
sources of both the first and second buy- 
ers, and later both fell into arrears as 
regards the premiums due to the New 
York brokers. Payments were made 
with difficulty, and when the premiums 
again fell into arrears, the New York 
brokers, it was alleged, at the request 
and instruction of the Williams Corp., 
canceled both the May and September 
policies issued by English underwriters. 
Apparently, the November policies were 
effected at that time, but for a smaller 
sum than the May and September poli- 
cies together. It was under the Novem- 
ber policies that recovery was made. 

Lord Justice Scrutton pointed out the 
additional difficulties due to the conflict 


of evidence and the long period which 
elapsed between the loss of the vessel 
and the beginning of the present action 
against underwriters, mentioning that 
during this interval there had been at 
least three proceedings with numerous 
appeals in the U. S. A., which probably 
accounted for the uncertainty in recol- 
lection of some witnesses and absence 
of some of the material documents. Lord 
Justice Scrutton said that in this country 
(Great Britain) the underwriter, by a 
legal fiction, was supposed to have lent 
the premium to the broker, and _ this 
could be reclaimed as money lent. (The 
non-marine reader may be reminded that 
the broker is directly responsible to the 
underwriter for the premium, while the 
assured may claim direct upon the un- 
derwriter and the non-receipt of 
mium is no bar.) 
Difference in Brokers’ Status 
It follows that the broker could not 
cancel the contract with the assured if 
the latter had not paid the premium. In 
\merica it was said that there was no 
contractual liability on the part of the 
broker to the underwriter for the pre- 
mium where assured, underwriter, and 
broker were all of American nationality. 
The broker could not cancel the policy 
for non-payment of premium. This po- 
sition was different where an American 
assured instructed American brokers to 


place insurances in England through 
English brokers. The latter were liable 
to their underwriters, and therefore 


looked to the American brokers, who, in 
turn, held the assured responsible. Where 
premium instalments were not paid, the 
broker in the U.S.A. could divest him- 
self of his liability for the premium by 
canceling the policy after first obtain- 
ing the underwriters’ agreement. 

The questions before the Court of Ap- 
peal were: (1) Which law should be ap- 
plied; and (2) when the relevant law 
had been decided upon, what powers had 
the broker to cancel the policy (with 
the underwriters’ assent but without the 
agreement of the assured) in order to 
avoid further liability for premium ? 

The answer to the first issue, on the 
authority of “Maspons v. Mildred,” and 
Professor Dicey on a Conflict of 
Laws,” was that the law of the State 
of New York, being the place of em- 
ployment, should apply. It would seem 
that according to American law a party 
can be more readily relieved of his con- 
tractural responsibilities where the other 
party has not fulfilled his obligations and 
the innocent party would otherwise in- 
cur onerous obligations to third parties. 


Lord Justice Scrutton agreed that 
under New York insurance law the 
brokers, Messrs. Johnson & Higgins, 


were fully warranted in giving notice of 
cancelation of the policies on the grounds 
of non-payment of premium, which Eng- 
lish underwriters could accept without 
incurring any liability to plaintiffs in the 
present suit. Furthermore, that the 
plaintiffs had, in fact, agreed that the 
policies should be canceled if the pre- 
mium was not paid. The foregoing de- 
cisions were sufficient, but his Lordship 
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expressed the opinion that the plaintiffs, 
having recovered under the November 
policies, could not also claim against the 
May and September policies which were 
replaced by the November ones. 

The appeal was unanimously dismissed, 
with costs. 


Deck Load Clause Didn’t 


Free Insurer From Costs 


The printed institute cargo clause of 
a marine policy warranting freedom 
from particular average was not elimi- 
nated by a deck load clause stamped on 
the policy warranting the deck load free 
from particular average unless directly 
resulting from stranding, etc., but in- 
cluding risk of jettison and the deck 
load clause did not affect the concluding 
provision of the policy provision read- 
ing: “But notwithstanding this warranty 





the assurers are also to pay landing, 
warehousing, forwarding and _ special 
charges if incurred for which under- 


writers would be liable under a policy 
covering particular average. 


The promise to pay the forwarding 


charges contained in the policy clause 
was not contradicted in the deck load 
clause (which did not contain such a 


promise), and, the court said, there was 
no essential inconsistency between them 

The action was by the Vancouver 
Lumber Co. against the Home for the 
forwarding and other special charges for 
part of an insured cargo of shingles on 
the steamer Torwanger from Vancouver 
to Charleston, S. C., stowed partly in 
the hold and partly on deck. In dis- 
tress at Balboa part of the deck load 
was removed and forwarded by another 
vessel. Special charges therefore were 
allocated against the lumber company in 
the average adjustment. The suit was 
for these. The Federal District Court 
for Southern New York rendered decree 
for the owner of the cargo. 


Suction Agpecses Used 
To Salvage Egypt Specie 


New salvage apparatus resembling a 
gigantic vacuum cleaner is being used 
with success by Italian experts on the 
Artiglio. They are striving to recover 
the last of the bullion from the wreck 
of the Egypt, which foundered eleven 
years ago with gold and silver worth 
over $5,000,000 on board. 

So far $4,000,000 worth of specie has 
been brought up by the huge mechanical 
grab, but a bulkhead has now fallen 
across the strong-room, and the grab 
can no longer be operated. Divers de- 
cided against bombing the obstruction, 
it being feared that the explosion would 
scatter sovereigns over the bed of the 
ocean, thus making their recovery im- 
possible. 

The new suction apparatus, however, 
is apparently solving this problem, and 
arly in August, when the Artiglio put 
into Plymouth with gold and silver worth 
about $130,000 it was reported that the 
device had been successful, and coins 
had been sucked up at the rate of thou- 
sands a minute. 


RATIFY LOAD LINE RULES 

The British Board of Trade has issued 
a notice of interest to marine under- 
writers in which it is stated that since 
the issue of the announcement on April 
27, regarding the International Load Line 
Convention, 1930, notification has been 
received that the Convention has been 
ratified by the Government of Chile, 
where it will come into operation on 
August 24 next. Notification has also 
been received that the Convention has 
been acceded to by the Government of 
Siam, in which country it will become 
operative on October 11, 1933. 


GERMAN FISHING FLEET RISK 
The insurance on the German fishing 
fleet in the North Sea, which was for- 
merly placed in the London market, will 
again be placed with German companies 
through the Exchange in Bremen. 
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Great Exposure to Liability Under 
The New Federal Securities Act 


Company Executives, However, View Hazards as Too Great 
for Insurance Coverage Even for Certified Public 
Accountants; Reasons Given 


The new Federal securities act, the 


force of which has already made itself 
felt in financial circles, has been viewed 
with some interest by insurance company 
men ever since it was recommended by 
President Roosevelt early last spring for 
enactment. Designed to give the secur- 
ity buying public greater protection 
against loss due to inadequate invest- 
ment information, the act has put in- 
yestment houses offering securities is- 
sues, certified public accountants and 
others, under tremendous exposure to 
liability should it be found that any im- 
portant facts concerning a new issue are 
withheld from the buying public. In 
fact, under the act any concealment 
makes promoters of new issues liable 
to civil damage suits by stock buyers 
as well as criminal prosecution by the 
United States. 

The question has been raised as to the 
possibility of some form of insurance 
coverage which might relieve investment 
houses of part of their liability under 
the broad aspects of the act. Far from 
such a coverage ever becoming an actu- 
ality, the companies are not even dis- 
posed to protect the liability of certified 
public accountants, who under the act 
are held accountable in certifying to the 
accuracy of accounts of corporations 
made in connection with the sale of se- 
curities. This is despite the fact that 
one of the largest accounting firms in 
the financial district recently indicated 
its interest in getting accountants’ lia- 
bility protection. 


Reason for Cautious Attitude 


Wise company executives have adopt- 
ed a cautious “wait and see” attitude 
before jumping into what is decidedly 
felt to be a hazardous form of cover- 
age. It is recalled that the late Inde- 
pendence Indemnity lost money in writ- 
ing an accountants’ liability policy some 
years ago which protected C.P.A’s 
against claims which might be brought 
by people who were misled by errors 
in the accounts certified. Even at that 
only a limited amount of business was 
written by that company, certainly not 
enough to develop experience upon which 
to base any conclusion as to proper 
rates. 

The American Surety, thought to be 
the only company now writing the line, 
went into this field some eighteen 
months ago. While its experience up to 
thts time has been good the company 
does not feel that it has been writing 
the line long enough to tell whether it 
will continue profitable under the condi- 
tions set up by the securities act. 


Views of Other Companies 


Although appreciating that there will 
undoubtedly be an increased demand by 
certified public accountants for the in- 
surance because of the new act the com- 
panics queried by The Eastern Under- 
Writer unanimously showed a lack of 
Interest in writing the line at this time. 
The Employers’ Liability, while regard- 
Ing the coverage as a possibility legally, 
emphasized that “as a practical matter 
It will not be indulged in by us at least 
for some little while.” E. C. Stone, 
United States manager, frankly says: 


“It looks to me too much like the 


guaranteeing of the principal and inter- 


est of certain bonds secured by mort- 
gages about which we have heard a good 
deal lately and which proved rather dis- 
astrous for certain underwriters.” 

The Aetna Casualty & Surety also 
considered the possibility of successfully 
writing the line but after thorough in- 
vestigation the decision was reached that 
on account of the broad scope of the 
coverage, the limited field for its sale 
and the total lack of experience upon 
which to base any conclusion as to prop- 


er rates, it would be unwise to enter 
into the business. 
Frederick Richardson, United States 


manager, General Accident, does not be- 
lieve that accountants’ liability would ap- 
peal to casualty companies at this time. 
In fact, he doubts whether they would 
have the necessary powers to write it. 
He adds: 

“On the other hand, it might be a 
subject for consideration by the surety 
companies but the liability is so vague 
that I doubt there will be many of them 
wanting to leap into the breach.” A 
similar opinion is held by J. M. Haines, 
United States manager, London Guaran- 
tee & Accident. 

Pointing out that the new Federal se- 
curities act will probably strengthen the 
liability arising out of what might be 
termed “malpractice” on the part of ac- 
countants, G. F. Michelbacher, vice- 
president, Great American Indemnity, 
further adds: “If so, then the demand 
for this coverage will probably increase.” 
F. G. Morris, president, Standard Sure- 
ty & Casualty, also sees an added de- 
sire of accountants created by the new 
act for insurance on their liability but 
declares that “our company would not 
be interested in the writing of such in- 
surance.” 


Expect R. F. C. Probe of 
Wis. Depository Bond Fund 


An R. F. C. investigation of the Wis- 
consin state depository bond fund and 
the closed banks in the state holding 
funds which it covered, is expected 
within a short time. The investigation 
would be a preliminary to a loan of $30,- 
000,000 which has been requested and 
which would be used to liquidate state 
and municipal funds in these closed 
banks where deposits were insured in 
the state depository bond fund. This 
fund is operated under a special board, 
and not by the Wisconsin insurance de- 
partment. At present about $19,000,000 
of public funds are tied up. 


JERSEY MUTUAL CAS. SUITS 


Ten suits have already been filed 
against policvholders of the defunct 
Jersey Mutual Casualty and there are 


2,500 policvholders against whom suits 
will be started to recover funds to meet 
some $600,000 liabilities of the company. 
L. G. Beatty, receiver of the company, 
was authorized in March by Vice Chan- 
cellor Backes to levy a 100% assessment 
of premiums paid by policyholders. 





JOINS LAW FIRM 
M. H. Blinken has been admitted to 
membership in the firm of Cabell, Ig- 
natius & Lown, 27 Cedar Street, promi- 
nent insurance lawyers. 
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Jury Psychology Talk 
Opens Counsel Meeting 


UTICA LAWYER’S SUGGESTIONS 


Gay H. Brown Stresses Ability to Sense 
and Feel Court Room Atmosphere 
as Most Important 


At the opening session yesterday of 
the annual convention of the Interna- 
tional Association of Insurance Counsel, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Gay H. Brown, 
of Utica, former Supreme Court justice, 
treated his audience to some interesting 
points of “Jury Psychology” with par- 
ticular reference to cases where insur- 
ance companies are involved. The most 
important quality for the successful trial 
attorney to possess, he said, is the 
ability to sense and feel the atmosphere 
of a court room. “Logic, briliiancy and 
forcefulness will not compensate for its 
lack in cases which are tried before a 
jury.” Such a lawyer, it was suggested, 


should recognize his limitations and 
should take with him to court an as- 
sistant, sensitive and intuitive, upon 


whom he can completely reply in mat- 
ters involving jury psychology. 

Mr. Brown pointed to the need for 
creating a friendly attitude on the part 
of jurors, saying that the friendly feel- 
ing thus created is usually followed by 
an instinctive interest in the attorney’s 
client. One of his practices in the selec- 
tion of a jury is to ask certain questions, 
knowing in advance what the answer 
will be. He didn’t think it was a foolish 
waste of time to ask each juror, in an 
action for death or serious personal in- 
juries, whether he will allow sympathy 


to influence his verdict. He said: 
“T know what his answer will be. Out 
of every 1,000, 999 will answer in the 


negative; will be conscious of no mis- 
statement. Yet every trial lawyer ap- 
preciates the fact that the feeling of 
sympathy works a mighty influence. But 
why the question? Because the juror 
by his answer declares his intention of 
not being influenced by sympathy, and 
thus, in the summing up speech there is 
furnished a marvelous opportunity for 
bringing to the mind of the juror his 
duty, concerning which he has made a 
definite promise.” 

After the trial has commenced Mr. 
Brown said the pre-eminent and most 
important point from the jury psychol- 
ogy standpoint is the establishment in 
the jury’s mind that the trial counsel is 
absolutely and unquestionably fair in all 
of his court activities. Again, when 
there is no meritorious defense in an ac- 
tion for damages, the speaker held that 
good psychology as well as good morals 
dictated that the attorney should frank- 
lv admit liability in the case. He ex- 
plained: “When the case is one of lia- 
bility, how much better to so announce 
such fact to the jury, thus gaining their 
confidence, and when the amount of 
damages is being discussed, the attorney 


(Continued on Page 34) 


F. A. Bach to Handle 
Major F. & D. Problems 

RELIEVED OF CONTRACT DEP’T 

Promotions for S. M. Hoyt, B. H. Mer- 


cer and H. L. Dunn, Who Becomes 
American Bonding First V.-P. 





Recognizing that present day condi- 
tions are such as to require great care 
and judgment in the selection and un- 
derwriting of business, the executive 
committee of the Fidelity & Deposit has 
decided to relieve Second Vice-Presi- 
dent Frank A. Bach, who in addition to 
his duties as supervising underwriter, has 
continued as active head of the contract 
department, from his direct personal re- 
sponsibility for that department in order 
that he might devote his entire time to 
the present major underwriting prob- 
lems, which confront the F. & D. and all 
companies, 

In order to give Mr. Bach this nec- 
essary relief to enable him to devote 
himself exclusively to these larger un- 
derwriting problems in all of the com- 
pany’s departments, Sidney M. Hoyt, 
for the last several years supervising 
engineer and production expert of the 
contract department, has been elected 
an additional vice-president of both the 
F. & D. and the American Bonding and 
placed in charge of the contract depart- 
ments of both companies. 

Other Executive Changes 

At the same time Herbert L. Dunn, 
American Bonding assistant secretary, 
was elected first vice-president of the 
company at the directors’ meeting. Mr. 
Dunn has served for several years as 
assistant manager of the production de- 
partment of the F. & D. and in his new 
capacity with the American Bonding he 
will devote his entire time to its pro- 
duction activities. 

Beverly H. Mercer, assistant secretary 
and manager of the judicial department 
of the F. & D. and American Bonding, 
was elected an additional vice-president 
of both organizations. 

E. R. Nuttle continues as vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the production de- 
partment of the Fidelity & Deposit and 
John G. Yost as associate manager. 

]). Claude Handy remains as president 
of the American Bonding and as execu- 
tive vice-president of the F. & D. in 
charge of production for both compa- 
nies. 


WANICK GETS 25-YEAR MEDAL 
Charles Wanick, office agent of the 
Fidelity & Casualty at its New York 
office, has been presented with a gold 
medal, emblematic of the completion of 
twenty-five vears of service with the 
company. The medal was presented by 
Bernard M. Culver, president, through 
H. V. Upington, resident manager. 
Mr. Wanick, during his twenty-five 
vears. has produced and paid in a mil- 
lion dollars in premiums, specializing in 
accident insurance. 
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Record System For Dailies Used By 
Buffalo Agency Wipes Out Mistakes 


By Robert K. Doran 


Three years ought to be a fair test 
for the value of a record system and it 
is somewhat more than three years since 
the Charles F. Joyce Co., Inc., general 
agents at 126 Pearl Street, Buffalo, 
N. Y., found that a multitude of files 
was uncomfortably constricting office 
space. Something had to be done, par- 
ticularly for the multitude of records 
having to do with the writing of auto- 
mobile public liability and property dam- 
age business. As general agents this 
company handles the nine populous coun- 
ties of western New York; a population 
of about a million people contacted 
through 180 agents, brokers and _ sub- 
agents. 

Under the old system it used to be 
necessary to make two carbon copies of 
each policy. If a policyholder, agent, 
broker, or anyone called up about a 
policy, the files were so cumbersome that 
it was necessary to take the telephone 
number of the person calling and make 
a call back with the desired information 
at some later time and often to the in- 


convenience of everyone concerned. This 
slowed up service to policyholders in a 
disagreeable manner, made more work 


for everyone and caused a big bill at the 
end of every month for call-back tele- 
phone calls which should not have been 
necessary if the system had been right. 
There was constant trouble caused by 
members of the staff taking files out of 
the case for special attention and mis- 
laying them or unreasonably delaying in 
putting them back or losing them. Be- 
sides that there was the very real prob- 
lem of large files taking up more and 
more office space with no further room 
in this location for expansion. 
Many Filing Cases Eliminated 

Something had to be 

done by Stuart B. Isaac, 


done and was 
ofthce manager. 


Most of the huge battery of filing cases 
were eliminated. In fact at the present 
time four ordinary cases are ample to 


policies. The 
according to 
system of index- 
expiration dates. 


handle the p. |. and p. d. 
heart of the new system, 
Mr. Isaac, is a visible 
ing policyholders and 


In this system Kardex equipment is 
used. The cards are three by five inches 
in size. There are 72 to a tray and 22 


trays are contained in a cabinet. Seven 
such cabinets contain the entire fire and 
theft, p. l. and p. d., as well as expira- 
tions of special classification policies such 
as compensation, o. 1. and t., payroll and 
plate compulsory policies, and so 
on, comprising chiefly Continental Cas- 
ualty business. 

The.cards are printed the same on 
both sides. There are five columns to a 
side, the first being headed “expiration,” 
for the expiration date. Next is headed 
“fire and theft” for the number of fire 
and theft policy. The third is headed 
“lia. and p. d.” for that policy number 
and this is followed by two columns _ 
miscellaneous policies headed “kind” and 
“number.” The visible edge of the card 
contains the name and then the address 
of the policyholder. Also in the visible 
portion are listed laterally the months 
of the year in abbreviation. Over the 
month of expiration a red signal is 
placed at the extreme left end of the 


glass, 


visible portion until the card is removed 
from the file. These cards are filed al- 
phabetically by the name of the policy- 
holder. 

When a policy is written the carbon 


into the posting file 
information upon the 


copy goes at once 
\fter posting, the 


policy copy is entered on the card above 
d-scribed. Then it is placed in the policy 
file In posting the policy copy is 


stamped with the initials of the book- 
keeper doing the posting, with the num- 
ber of the account current sheet. The 
file clerk who has charge of the cards 
sees that all of the required informa- 
tion which should be on the policy copy 
actually is on it. 
Pink Reference Cards Used Many Times 
Policy copies are filed by months and 
in the order of policy numbers. The 
file clerk has charge of both the card 
and policy file. If it is necessary for 
anyone to take the policy out of the 
file, the clerk places a pink, letter-sized 
card in the place of the policy in the 
file, first writing on it the name of the 
person who has the policy, the number 
of the policy and the date taken out. If 
the policy is not back in its place within 
a few days the file clerk checks up and 
finds out why. When it does go back 
in the file, she removes the pink card, 
crosses out the name of the person who 


had it and puts the card aside in a pile 
to be used again as the need arises 
These pink cards can be used 60 or 70 


sides are filled with 
too worn to use. 


times before both 
names and they are 

In the policy copy file, though the 
policies are filed by months, they are 
subdivided under different heads such as 
“New Business, “Short Term,” and so 
on as the need seems to demand. Some 
of the minor sub-heads are “Regional 
Agents,” “Compulsory Policies,” and 
“Outside State.” 

The fact should be 
the cards are never removed from the 
file by anyone while the policy is in 
force. The penalty for removing a card 
from the file may be dismissal. That is 
well known and never done. Of the 
many thousands of cards which have 
gone in and out of the file in the last 
three years only four or five have been 
lost. The file is so simple that if 
there is more than one policy listed to a 
client, the signal tab appears over the 
month the first policy expires. When 
this time arrives it is then moved over 
to the month that the next policy comes 
up for renewal. In cases of telephone 
inquirics the common practice now is to 
ask the caller to wait a moment, the 
card is instantly looked up and whoever 
has answered the ’phone is in position 
immediately to give the information de- 
sired. 


emphasized that 


Claim Dep’t System Also 


Mr. Isaac also worked out a system 
for the claim department. This is also 
a simple three by five inch card with 


name of 
first column con- 


space at the bottom for the 
the policyholder. The 
tains the case number, next is the type 
of claim, followed by a wide space for 
the name and address of the claimant 
and then three narrow columns headed 
“Amount,” “Date Paid,” and “Date Ac- 
cident.” In some instances code sym- 
bols are used in the “Amount” column. 
For example, “cwp,” closed without pay- 
ment. Above the columns at the right 
is space for the name of the broker han- 
dling the policy. This provides informa- 
tion quickly on the most essential facts. 
In case a policyholder has had several 
accidents, a glance at the card gives a 
true picture of the situation, effectively 
answers home office inquiries and enables 
those in the Joyce office to determine 
fairly whether a policy should be issued 

“This system has fulfilled our expec- 


tations in every respect,” said Mr. Isaac 
in describing it. “Probably its greatest 
value lies in the fact that we are able 


to give instant service to policyholders 
and others inquiring for information on 
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lobe Gets Out Sales Helps To 
Aid Production of “Vacation Lines” 


\lert to the summer production possi- 
bilities of such casualty lines as residence 
burglary, personal hold-up, accident and 
health and golf or sports liability insur- 
ance the Globe Indemnity has prepared 
for agents’ use a new vacation leaflet en- 
titled “Go Where, When, How You 
Like—” as well as a series of suggested 
sales letters which are recommended to 
be sent to the prospect two or three days 
in advance of a personal call by the 
agent. 

Typical of the sales letters is the fol- 
lowing which is suggested to be mailed 
to prospects in a neighborhood where 
burglaries have recently occurred: 

Dear Mr. ————: 

The recent activities of burglars in 
your neighborhood is a reminder of the 
une xpectedness and boldness with which 
criminals operate. 

It’s quite possible that your locality 
may be treated to a “return engage- 
ment”; right now there may be an “X” 
against your house number on the bur- 
glar’s prospect list. 

Our purpose is not to disturb your 
peace of mind. On the contrary, it is to 
suggest how, at small cost, you can en- 
joy freedom from worry on this score 
by means of a Burglary, Theft and Lar- 
ceny policy in the Globe Indemnity Com- 
pany. 

In addition to covering stolen articles, 
it will ae you for damage done to 





DEFECTIVE CARS DANGEROUS 


Travelers Centers Publicity Attack on 
These “Rolling Death Traps”; 
How Agents Can Help 
The Travelers is getting some unusual- 
ly wide attention in its campaign against 
cars on the streets and high- 
belief that such cars are 


defective 
ways. In the 
virtually 


“rolling death traps” the com- 


pany in a recent advertising message 
points out that a person who drives an 
automobile that is in a run-down con- 
dition is “penny wise and pound foolish.” 
The copy further points out: 


“Economy is a virtue in its proper 
place but trying to get the last mile out 
of a threadbare tire, postponing the re- 
lining of worn-out brakes and delaying 
other needed repairs, is false economy. 
The price of such false economy is now 
being paid in the lives and limbs of the 
occupants of defective cars and the lives 
and limbs of other users of the high- 
way.” 

Frankly presenting the situation to its 
agents in a recent issue of Protection 
the Travelers has urged them to pass 
along to service stations, garages, tire 
dealers and dealers in new motor ve- 
hicles in their respective communities 


copies cf this publicity message which 
is convincingly headed “Derelicts that 
endanger life and limb.” Says Protec- 


tion: 
sy making a distribution of these dis- 
plays in their respective communities 
agents will have an opportunity to create 
good will and at the same time they will 
make contacts with local concerns and 
employes of them which in many cases 
can result in business in various lines.” 
J. W. ‘MacKENZIE DEAD 
J. W. MacKenzie, Canadian manager 
of the Preferred Accident, died recently, 
following a brief illness. 


any policy. Errors and losses of infor- 
mation in handling records have been 
largely climinated. The fact that it has 
enabled us to save several square feet 
of office space in the elimination of bulky 
files is in itself no mean item in a con- 
stantly growing business in limited office 
space.” 


your home, furniture, etc., by burglars. 
Right now, before you forget it, phone 
us (‘phone numbe ‘r) or mail the enclosed 
card and we'll at once arrange the mat: 
ter to your bt of setiiiaction 
Very truly yours, ’ 
Agent. 
Some Convincing Copy 
In the new vacation leaflet the copy 
centers around the hazards that vacation- 
ists lay themselves open to. The key- 
note of the message is “If you can’t af- 
ford insurance, you can’t afford a vaca- 
tion. "The copy reads in part: 
“Vacation time is here. No matter 
where you are—at the shore or in the 
country—in the mountains or on the 
water—your happiness will depend on a 
carefree mind. Some of you will seek 
the undisturbed quiet and beauty of na- 
ture; others will go in for the exciting 
tonic of action in sports and travel. All 
will want to feel sure that everything 
has been done that can be done to guard 
against the troubles which sometimes oc- 
cur even at the happiest moments. 
“You cannot avoid the visits of bur- 
glars in your home. Neither can you 
prevent accidents to yourself or others, 
At all times you need protection against 
the financial losses which result from 
such troubles. When you are away there 
is an added need for this protection, In- 
sure your peace of mind. Leave your 
troubles with us.” 


MADE ALTOONA POSTMASTER 


A. B. Clark, U. S. F. & G. Agent There, 
Named to Post by President Roose- 
velt; Formerly City Treasurer 


Arthur B. Clark, United States F. & 
G. agent at Altoona, Pa., since 1915, has 
been named postmaster of the city by 
President Roosevelt. Mr. Clark, a close 
friend of Colonel Joseph Guffey, Demo- 
leader of the state, made a fine 
treasurer of Altoona. 

The U.S. F. & G. Bulletin in referring 
to Mr. Clark’s appointment quotes the 
following tribute paid to him by’ the Al- 


cratic 
record as city 


toona Mirror, leading newspaper of the 
city: 
“The honor has come to one who 


through fidelity to party and tenaciously 
fighting for its success, locally, state and 
nationally, merited this recognition of 
leade rship. In season and out, Mr. Clark 
has loyally stood by the principles of 
his party as enunciated from time to 
time in the platform. 

“Altoona has been fortunate in the 
high type of men entrusted with the 
direction of the postal work of the city 
in all the years since the office was cre- 
ated, and Arthur B. Clark can be de- 
pended upon to continue the tradition.” 





50 YEARS A LOCAL AGENT 
E. P. Ingraham, well-known Worces- 
ter, Mass., local agent, on September 1 
will celebrate his fiftieth anniversary in 
member of. the 


insurance. He was a 

firm of Field & Ingraham, which was 
founded in 1883. Twelve years later he 
became secretary of the Worcester 


soard of Underwriters but returned to 
the local agency field in 1903. In 1920 
CC. Parker became associated with Mr. 
Ingraham and the agency has continued 
as Munroe, Ingraham & Parker. 


T. F. STREET’S 44TH ANNIVERSARY 

Thomas F. Street, head of the large 
Buffalo ¢eneral insurance business which 
bears his name, is celebrating his’ forty- 
fourth anniversary of service in this field 
this week. He has been head of the 
Buffalo agency since 1890. His two sons, 
Fred and Arthur, are now among his 


chief aides in the agency and of its 
branches in Rochester and in Niagara 
Falls. 
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P. . Garey, Back From 
Trip, Sees New Optimism 


GETS NO DEPRESSION STORIES 
Ity Group A. & H. Assistant Secre- 

“ ‘deen Agents to Take Advan- 

tage of Improved Conditions 





Back from a 3,500 mile automobile 
trip, Paul G. Garey, assistant secretary 
in charge of the Commercial and Metro- 
politan Casualty accident and health di- 
vision, makes the encouraging report in 
the Loyalty Group Fieldman that in nota 
single instance did he hear the time-worn 
complaint of rotten business; in not one 
spot visited (and many of them were 
out-of-the-way) did he encounter a de- 
pressed individual. “Instead every sec- 
tion reports improved conditions. More 
persons are being employed. | Larger 
wages are being paid. A spirit of op- 
timism prevails.” 

In Mr. Garey’s opinion the agent who 
does not take advantage of these im- 
proved conditions is asleep at the switch. 
He emphasizes: “Such an agent is per- 
mitting his competitor to garner in the 
harvest. Today is the day to commence 
reinstating lapsed accident policies. It 
is the opportune time to approach the 
chap who perhaps carried accident in- 
surance with another company but per- 
mitted it to expire on account of his 
inability to pay the premiums. The agent 
who gets on the job today is the one 
who will be known as his community’s 
‘accident man’ in future years.” 

Prospects Inexhaustible 

As to prospect possibilities the Loyal- 
ty Group Fieldman considers them in- 
exhaustible. Here are a few sugges- 
tions: “Prospects who have new jobs; 
people whose salaries have been in- 
creased; prospects going on vacation; 
those who drive automobiles. 

“Prospects whose salaries have been 
decreased; prospects who have recently 
recovered from an accident or illness; 
those who have just bought life insur- 
ance. 

“Prospects among your tradesmen, 
neighbors and business men; prospects 
amons wives and adult children of your 
policyholders; people employed in’ im- 
proved lines of industry; prospects 
among newlyweds and among new par- 
ents: newcomers into your community. 

“School and college graduates recently 
employed: prospects amone vour friends 
social, club and church associates: schco! 
teachers. volunteer fire denartmen‘s and 
industrial units for group insurance.” 





TO HAVE FULL-TIME SECRETARY 





Virginia Agents’ Ass’n to Make Selec- 
tion Within Month: Discuss NRA 
Code at Meeting 
The Virginia Association of Insurance 
(gents is to have a full-time secretary, 
this decision having been made at a joint 
meeting in Richmond last week of the 
executive committee and the committee 
on reorganization, headed by W. Owen 
Wilson former president of the associa- 
tion. The secretary, who will be selected 
cby President James J. Izard of Rich- 
mond and the executive committee mem- 
bers, shonld be a Virginian familiar with 
agents of the state and their problems, 
It was agreed. Selection of a suitable 
man for the post is expected within the 
next month. One of his duties will be 
assisting in the establishment of loca! 
board and increasine the membership of 
the association. He will also compile 
data bearing on the business for dis- 
semination among association members. 
During the meeting there was a dis- 
cussion of the NRA program. While all 
expressed themselves in full sympathy 
with the purposes of the President’s re- 
covery act it was agreed that the ques- 
tion of linking up with the program was 
not a matter for the association mem- 
ership but for the local offices indi- 
vidually. Most of the local offices, ac- 
cording to the information in hand, had 

already come under the plan. 


Debate Compensation 
Increase at Hearing 


PROTESTED BY WIS. EMPLOYERS 
Commissioner Minvteneen Reserves De- 
cision on Higher Rates Which Com- 
panies Feel to Be Justified 








A formal public hearing on the pro- 
posed $800,000 increase in workmen’s 
compensation insurance rates in Wis- 
consin was held before Commissioner H. 
J. Mortensen in Madison last week, at- 
tended by representatives of the insur- 
ance companies headed by G. F. Haydon, 
manager of the Wisconsin compensation 
rating and inspection bureau, and by em- 
ployers under the leadership of J. G. 
Straus of Straus, Swarthout & Zahn of 
Milwaukee. 

Insurance men had doubted the value 
of a public hearing because of the tech- 
nical nature of the subject, feeling that 
no new facts could be added to what 
is already known of the rate situation. 
Commissioner Mortensen, however, ruled 
that because of the size of the increase 
in rates which is being asked that he 
was bound to give the employers of 
the state an opportunity to present their 
views. 


A. Z. Skelding, representing the Na- 








tional Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance and W. H. Burhop, secretary of 
the Employers Mutual of Wausau testi- 
fied that compensation business had cost 
the insurance companies a nation-wide 
loss of $105,000,000 during recent years 
and that seventy-four companies had 
been forced to retire. Since 1929 Wis- 
consin premiums have dropped 44%, they 
claimed. 

It was also pointed out that when a 
man who was working on part time was 
injured his rate of compensation has 
been based on a full time rate of pay. 
The result has been that premiums are 
collected on only part time payrolls but 
losses have been paid on fuil time wages. 

The employers present did not present 
any new light on the matter but Mr. 
Straus protested that the companies 
should wait until they could tell what 
the effect of the national recovery pro- 
gram is going to be before asking for 
increased rates. Most of their argu- 
ments were based on the hope of im- 
proved business conditions which they 
said were already apparent. Insurance 
men replied that a considerable increase 
in wages would be necessary if premi- 
um income for insurance companies were 
to be increased corresponding to the 
amount needed. 
took the 

declined 


Commissioner Mortensen 
matter under advisement but 
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Texas “Lloyd’s America” 
Gets Annoying Publicity 


The financial difficulties of Lloyds In- 


surance Co. of America, a New York 
corporation, and the publicity given 
thereto in the daily newspapers has 
caused some annoyance for Lloyd's 


America of San Antonio, Tex., because 
of the similarity in names, according to 
James McCutcheon, St. Louis attorney 
for the San Antonio company. He said 
that a number of its clients and policy- 
holders have erroneously confused his 
company with the New York concern; 
that the two companies are in no way 
connected and that the San Antonio con- 
cern is not involved in any difficulties. 





ITALIAN R. F. C. 

The Italian government has founded 
an Institute for Italian Reconstruction 
to aid industrial recovery there, and the 
two government insurance companies, 
the Istituto Nazionale and the Cassa Na- 
zionale Assicurazione Soziale, are sub- 
scribing 20,000,000 of the 100,000,000 lire 


capital. 





to make any statement as to when his 
decision would be announced. Insur- 
ance men are hopeful that an increase 
may be made.effective by October 1. 








The Sign of Good Casualty Insurance 
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R. H. Longmaid Now 
With Swiss Re. Group 


WROTE CASUALTY TEXTBOOK 


Was With U. S. Casualty for 5% Years 
as Metropolitan Solicitor; Before That 
in Compensation Rating Work 


Richard H. Longmaid, author of a well 
known textbook on casualty insurance 
and who recently resigned from his con- 
nection with the United States Casualty, 
is now in charge of a central mortgage 
bureau located at 150 William Street 


which has been formed by four compa- 
nics in the Swiss Reinsurance group to 


RICHARD H. LONGMAID 


supervise their guaranteed mortgage in- 
vestments. This is a new field of in- 
surance work and it is regarded as a 
tribute to Mr. Longmaid’s ability that 
he has been brought into it. 

Mr. Longmaid’s insurance career start- 
ed in 1922 with the Compensation Insur- 
ance Rating Board of New York after 
attending Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Obtaining a thorough back- 
ground in rate making and rating work 
under the guidance of Leon Senior, gen- 
eral manager, Mr. Longmaid then joined 
the United States Casualty in charge 
of its country-wide compensation experi- 
ence rating work. In 1926 he was select- 
ed by Phoenix Indemnity for similar du- 
ties plus compensation underwriting. 

Mr. Longmaid rejoined the United 
States Casualty in 1927 as a casualty so- 
licitor in its metropolitan department 
calling on New York City brokers. He 
built un a wide following in a surpris- 
ingly short time, worked intensively in 
developing a nice volume of business for 
the company. As a result of his inter- 
esting experiences among the brokers 
over his five and a half year period with 
the United States Casualty Mr. Long- 
maid got the idea for writing his book 
with the uniane title of “Adventures of 
Robert Ross, Insurance Solicitor.” 


Counsel Meeting 
from Page 31) 
jury, sympathetic 


(Continued 
will find a 
friendly.” 

As to the question of admitting to the 
jury that the client is insured, while 
there can be no general rule Mr. Brown 
said that in cases where there is collu- 
sion between plaintiff and defendant, or 
where the relationship of the parties or 
testimony in the case clearly indicated 
insurance, it was wisest to admit frankl\ 
the true situation of insurance. 

The hearing of committee reports took 
up the balance of the first session of the 


and 


convention with the annual dance and 
banquet being held last night. Today 
and tomorrow will be devoted to formal 


»4dresses which will be reviewed in The 
Eastern Underwriter next week. 





1933-34 SURETY LECTURES 


John C. Brodsky, F. & C., to Conduct 
Society Classes Which Begin on 
October 19 
The 1933-34 surety course of the In- 
surance Society of New York will begin 
on Octobeer 19 with John C. Brodsky, 
assistant resident manager, metropolitan 
office of the Fidelity & Casualty, as the 

lecturer for the entire course. 

The following subjects in Part I of the 
course will be presented by Mr. Brod- 
sky: October 19—Fundamental Princi- 
ples-Obligations; October 26— Funda- 
mental Principles-Rating; November 2— 
Fundamental Principles-Losses; Novem- 
ber 9—Reinsurance ; November 30—Sure- 
ty Carriers; December 7—Production; 
December 14—Accounting and Statistics; 
January 11—Fidelity Bonds; February 1 
—Bankers’ and Brokers’ Blanket Bonds: 
March 1—Forgery Coverages; March 8 
—Public Official Bonds. 

E. B. Southworth, Jr., Aetna Casualty 
& Surety, is chairman of the committee 
in charge of the course on which are 
represented M. A. Craig, Globe Indem- 


nity; Harry F. Lege, Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity; Martin W. Lewis, Towner 
Rating Bureau; George A. Petersen, 
Great American Indemnity; James R. 
Rooney, Indemnity Insurance Co. of 
North America and William M. Tom- 
lins, Jr., American Surety Co. of New 
York. 


AUSTIN J. LILLY’S CAREER 


Newly Elected Maryland Casualty V.-P. 
Started with Co. in 1910 in Claim Di- 
vision; General Counsel Since 1924 





LILLY 


AUSTIN J. 


Austin J. Lilly, general counsel of the 
Maryland Casualty since 1924 and who 
was recently clected vice-president, has 
had an active and varied career in the 
business. Mr. Lilly received his legal 
education at the University of Maryland 
and before joining the Maryland Cas- 
ualty he was engaged in the practice of 


law and in newspaper and_ editorial 
work. 

His first Maryland Casualty post was 
in 1910 when he entered its claim divi- 


sion and was made manager of the Okla- 
homa City claim division the same year. 
He held this post for two years and was 


then made manager of the Charlotte 
claim division and general attorney for 
North Carolina 


In 1913 Mr. Lilly was made superin- 
tendent of the accident prevention divi- 
sion at the home office and was trans- 
ferred to the legal division in 1915. Six 
vears later he was appointed attorney- 
in-charge, becoming general counsel in 
1924. 


39% DROP IN AUTO DEATHS 

Hudson County, N. J., motor vehicle 
fatalities decreased 39% during the first 
four months of 1933 as compared with 
the same period of 1932. 





LARGE GENERAL AGENCY 


in Southwest desires services of experi- 
enced Office Manager and Chief Ac- 
countant. Address Box 1226 giving ex- 
perience. 

Tue EasteRN UNDERWRITER 
94 Fulton Street New York 











Premium Financing 
(Continued from Page 26) 


amount sufficient to satisfy the unpaid 
balance to the finance company, we see 
no reason to ask the insurance compa- 
nies to make any additional commit- 
ments in any manner. All agreements 
respecting the financing of premiums 
should be made exclusively between the 
finance company and the assured, with- 
out drawing into the financing arrange- 
ment either the company or its agents 
as agents of the companies. 

“Finance companies in order to be in 
a position to collect under such as- 
signments made by the assured, must 
notify the companies. There is no ob- 
jection to acknowledgment of such no- 
tice by the companies in the same man- 
ner as acknowledgments of assignments 
of life insurance policies are made by 
life insurance companies, which merely 
acknowledge receipt of the notice and 
state that no responsibility for the va- 
lidity of the assignment is accepted. 

“When such notices are received, in- 
surance companies can flag the dailies, 
and in event the finance company later 
has to look to the insurance company 
under such assignments, the companies 
vill know that they cannot pay out any 
return premiums or loss payments pay- 
able to the assured until the finance 
company has been satisfied, which is ex- 
actly the same situation as occurs when 
insurance companies receive notice of 
the assignment of loss payments and 
return premiums in the ordinary course 
of their busines when no financing of 
premiums is involved. 


Have Assured Deal Direct With 


Finance Co’s. 


“It is the opinion of your committee 
that uniform instructions to the fore- 
going effect should be sent out by all 
companies to their representatives, and if 
these instructions are followed, we be- 
lieve that finance companies will con- 
form their practices to the observance 
of such instructions upon the part of 
companics and it will be a very short 
time before finance companies will stop 
requesting various agreements and ar- 
rangements with companies and _ their 
agents, which has been their practice. 
Such practice has come from confusion 
and failure to consider the insurance 
companies’ side of the problem. We be- 
lieve that this method should be tried 
before any further action is taken by 
companies with respect to the financing 
of insurance premiums. Finance com- 
panies have been confused to some ex- 
tent by the willingness of insurance com- 
panies in their competition for business 
to enter into various arrangements with 
finance companies in order to obtain bus- 
iness. With this plan in operation there 
will be no additional liability on the com- 
panies and no additional detail in home 
office and agency accounting. Such is 
the simplest method for all and one by 
which finance companies and insurance 
companies and assured can be best 
served. 

“The wise course would seem to be to 
allow the finance companies and assured 
to make their own arrangements in each 
case and to insist as a uniform practice 
that the companies and their agents uni- 
formly refuse to become parties to fi- 
nancing arrangements, either by en- 
dorsement of policies, signing of con- 
tracts or agreements, or accepting checks 
containing such agreements, or in any 
way involving companies or agents in 
any commitment relative to the premium 
financing arrangements. 

“In consideration of the foregoing, it 
is the belief of your committee that the 
difficulties and embarrassments and the 


— 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Cp, 
with which is affiliated 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp, 


Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 














HEALTH anp ACCIDENT 
EXCLUSIVELY 
for 


THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS 





A COMPLETE LINE OF POLICIES 
AND THE LOYAL’S 


“NEW DEAL” 


Cemmission and Renewal Contract 
afford an especially attractive oppor- 
tunity for 


INSURANCE SALESMEN 


To increase their incomes through 
the sale of 
SouNnp Disasititry PROTECTION 
in addition to their other lines 


LOYAL 


PROTECTIVE INSURANCE 
ComMPANY 


“True To Its Name” 


Boston, Massachusetts 
JOHN M. Powe.., President 
Mail This Coupon Today 
LoyaL Protective INSURANCE Co., 

Boston, Mass. 


Please furnish particulars of your 
Policies and the “NEW DEAL)” direct 
Home Office Agency Contract. 














MICH. RECEIVER APPOINTED 


Lloyds of America Affairs There to Be 
Handled by W. M. Donnelly; 
Louisiana Action Taken 

An ancillary receivership in Michigan 
for Lloyds of America and the General 
Indemnity was completed last week with 
the designation of Horace B. Corell, 
deputy commissioner, as receiver and of 
Representative W. M. Donnelly, De- 
troit Democratic leader, as active re- 
ceiver under Deputy Corell. Represent- 
ative Donnelly has already assumed 
charge.of the Michigan assets of the 
companies. 

In New Orleans a receivership suit 
was filed in civil court against Lloyds 
of America by Craven & Lang, con- 
tractors, who cited in their petition that 
the company had a $50,000 deposit with 
the Louisiana secretary of state. The 
contractors sought protection of their 
interest arising from a compensation 
case in which the company discontinued 
monthly payments of $20 with fifty ad- 
ditional payments due. 

In New Jersey Vice-Chancellor Stein 
has appointed J. L. Ridley and Robert L. 
Stevens, both of Jersey City, as reccivers. 
They have been directed to furnish 
$35,000 bond. 





diversion of time from legitimate func- 
tions which have been. encountered in 
the past can be obviated if all or a sub- 
stantial majority of the companies will 
adhere to the proposals hereinabove set 
forth, and at the same time the pre- 
mium financing business will take care 
of itself.” 
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